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For Teacher Training Classes 


Silent Reading 
By Dr. JOHN ANTHONY O'BRIEN 

Dr. O’Brien presents in this book a brief resume of investigations 
in the subject of silent reading, and calls attention to the fact that up to 
the present time there has been no systematic attempt to utilize the 
finding of experimental investigations for the formation of methods of 
training in effective rapid silent reading. The author accepts that 
undertaking as the problem of his book and proceeds in a most practical 
way to adapt the findings of the psychological laboratory and of experi- 
mental investigations to the development of practical methods of class- 
roem procedure. 


The Project Method of Teaching 
By Dr. JOHN ALFORD STEVENSON 

The author shows that project teaching is not new but rather some- 
thing old which has not yet been isolated and defined. 

The discussion includes suggestions for partial reorganization of the 
curriculum to conform to the project idea. 

The theory of the project is first developed ; then follows numerous 
concrete applications, first to various vocations, then to the high school 
and the elementary school curricula. 


The American Public School 
By. Dr, ROSS L, FINNEY 
This is an interpretative presentation of American Educational 
history. Stress is placed on the educational history of the last thirty 
years. The history of education in Europe, even the recent develop- 
ments, is touched on only so far as it effects the American school. 


This is a valuable book for teacher training classes and for all teachers. 


Mental Development and Education 
By Dr. M. V. O'SHEA 

The fundamental ideas in this book are that the behavior of the child 
or youth is determined by natural laws governing the development of his 
body, his intellect, and his character; that environment presents ob- 
stacles to the natural processes in development and that the function of 
the school and home is to assist the individual to adjust himself to these 
obstacles with the least possible strain and stress. 

There are three definite divisions of the book. Part one treats of 
the dynamic aspects of mental development; part two, of educational 
interpretation ; and part three, presents numerous applications of the 
principles developed. 
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words, “and allied agencies.” 


summommnm® TTF theme chosen for discussion at this Conference 
. = has been selected in the belief that in solving the 
5 T 5 problem of improving the conditions of the rural 
E z community the rural public school is but one of 
{nee several factors. That is why the topic contains the 


Sometimes it has been assumed that the respon- 
sibility for leadership in all kinds of rural develop- 
ment resides solely in the publie school, and that the public school 


Pommmenmncy 


teacher should be equipped to carry on such work of improvement 
in addition to and outside the duties of the classroom. Not infre- 
quently, it is true, the necessities of the case make it necessary for 
the school to take the initiative in such a movement. But in 
almost every community there are agencies and resources which 
are of great educational value and which are equally or better 
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adapted to accomplishing the results most needed. It is, there- 
fore, desirable for a community to ascertain what the agencies 
are within its reach which have educational influence, and to seek 
to have them all co-operate to the end of bettering the conditions 
of the whole community. Each agency has its peculiar place in 
working out this problem and can contribute to its solution some- 
thing that cannot be contributed by the other agencies. When 
this fact is understood, it becomes apparent that by bringing 
together for one purpose and utilizing these different elements 
in a systematic and well-organized way, a great deal of effective 
work can be done. 

The rural public school, through its trained teachers, is now 
prepared as never before to adapt its work to the needs of the 
pupils and of the community. The farm bureau, the grange, the 
town library, the church and the home are also equipped to do 
their special part in this work. In some eases they will tend to 
interfere one with another, if they attempt to carry on their work 
independently, and thus some of the resources of the community 
will not be as effective as they should be. It is, therefore, onlv 
by pooling or organizing the resources of the community that it 
is possible to realize the fullest co-operation. In the case of the 
public school there has been, especially in this field of rural better- 
ment, a tendency to shape the course of study and to adapt the 
methods of teaching to the end of making the pupils more and 
more rural-minded. The object has been so to concentrate the 
thought and experience and outlook of the country children upon 
rural things that they will be increasingly attached to the rural 
life. This has been, I believe, a mistaken point of view. Re- 
garded in a large sense, the teaching of children in the country 
has no different aim than the teaching of children in the city. 
Each has to develop the pupils’ talents as completely as possible 
and to fit them to do the kind of work for which they are best 
adapted by nature. The real purposes of education, which are 
not only to foster the growth of the individual but to provide the 
equipment for social adjustment and progress, belong to the rural 
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school as truly as to any other. It is, therefore, in my judgment 
a mistaken aim to endeavor to predetermine what pupils shall 
become, but it is a better purpose to strive to give them through 
their training and education free access to that larger social heri- 
tage of knowledge, thought and imagination to which all children 
are entitled, to help them to acquire social contacts other than 
merely those of country people, and to reveal to them wide inter- 
ests which will make them not only citizens of a community, but 
more and more truly citizens of the world. It is only through 
such a type of education as this that those who dwell in the rural 
community will be inspired to lift the conditions and the com- 
munity life to a higher and richer plane. 

In order to make progress in this direction it is essential for 
the rural teacher to be familiar with the environment and experi- 
ences of country children, to know the resources of the community, 
and to be conscious of the lacks or things to be supplied by the 
school. With this as her background she must permeate the pupils’ 
school experience with the life and activities in which people gen- 
erally participate, such as the promotion of individual and coni- 
munity health, the ways and means of selection and consumption 
of social products, such as food, shelter and clothing, the habit 
of co-operation by means of the social tools of number, oral, writ- 
ten and printed language, the privilege and obligation of miscel- 
laneous civie and social duties, and the knowledge and practice 
of various forms of recreation. The study and promotion of all 
of these endeavors are most certainly justifiable aims of the rural 
teacher’s work. The chief difference in her work from that of 
the teacher in an urban school is the change in emphasis upon cer- 
tain portions of the work as necessitated by the varying contribu- 
tions of the environment to the desired ends. For there is no need 
to provide experiences looking toward the accomplishment of 
certain definite ends when experiences adequate for this purpose 
are already afforded by natural environment. This is true of 
many problems relating to nature study, gardening, and the like. 
The proper use of the course of study will always involve adapta- 
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tion to the psychological needs of the pupils while retaining the 
same desire and aim in teaching a particular lesson. The teacher 
in the country school will of necessity use different material from 
that used by a teacher in a city school, and her instruction will 
be based upon a different experience, for her pupils will be chil- 
dren who have been brought up in a distinctly rural environment. 
But in this work the teacher in the rural school has one distinct 
advantage over the teacher of the city, in that the educational 
resources of the rural community stand in a much closer relation- 
ship to the children of the rural school than the educational re- 
sources of the city do to the city child. The pupils may easily 
be brought to realize this fact and will be led to play a part in the 
development of these resources far more directly than a city child 
could find it possible to do. Through this fact, the co-operation 
of the public school in utilizing for the community welfare the 
advantages of the various agencies available that have educational 
influences is a natural one and easily made productive of effective 
results. If, therefore, we bear in mind that we are striving to 
have the public school turn out children in the rural districts who 
shall be vigorous in health, possessing general practical efficiency, 
having high ideals of citizenship, and knowing how to make a 
wise use of their leisure time, we will see the wisdom in having 
all of the other active community agencies come to recognize the 
great value of placing their entire resources, of whatever educa- 
tional nature, personal, industrial, social, civic or institutional, 
at the disposal of the school, either by endorsing through their 
active efforts the actual work done in the school or by joining with 
the school to accomplish some particular community improvement. 

We are glad to acknowledge the work that has been done along 
these lines in many communities. The agencies that are repre- 
sented here today will bear testimony to the fact that valuable 
results have already been accomplished. The messages that they 
bring to us will fully serve their purpose if, as we anticipate, they 
will inspire us to a greater spirit of co-operation and give us a 
keener appreciation of the educational value of their different 
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lines of endeavor, the personal, social and civic influence of their 
leaders and workers, and the necessity for a common aim on the 
part of all for the improvement of the entire community. When 
all these agencies, therefore, including the public school, come to 
the full realization of the fact that they are all working for the 
same end, namely, a loyal, co-operating citizenship, imbued with 
the spirit of unselfish, efficient service, and that a generous con- 
tribution of their resources is essential to the accomplishment of 
this end, then the greatest results possible in rural improvement 
will certainly be achieved. 

The object of this conference is to give inspiration to this work 
to the end that this purpose so greatly to be desired may be 
attained. 


W.i0 Saved Your Stars? 


Flags with the lily white, 

Flags with the crimson bright, 
Flags with the field of blue, 
Who saved your stars—a few 
Lads who were brave and true? 
All saved your stars and you. 


Wave, wave, wave, 
Over each grave! 
Ah! the bonny boys who fell! 
Wave, and with your colors tell 
The story. They, who seem to lie asleep, 
Fill God’s infinite, immortal deep. 
MINNIE E. Hays. 








Are Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs an Educational 
Asset ? 


GrorceE F. E. Srory, Acent anp ManaGer, WorcESTER 
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County Farm Bureau. 


mmm ® TT success or failure of any project will ultimately 
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2 s depend upon the real worth of the project. For 
5 7 S a time the careful planning or good salesmanship 
: 2 will enable a poor project to apparently succeed ; 
Denese likewise, many good projects are for a time ham- 
Z ; pered by not being carefully planned; but sooncr 
= = or later, real worth will determine the true success 


PUMMNNOUNNE ‘ : ; eames a 
of the enterprise. Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


is based upon principles so sound that it met the approval not only 
of boys and girls, but grown-ups as well, until today it is one of 
the most active agents in the development of our coming genera- 
tion. It is based upon the principle that work can be made a 
game; that young people like to do real jobs. It takes in young 
people from the ages of ten to eighteen, and teaches them the fun 
of growing or producing something. It instills property rights and 
business training, by enabling them to own something. It also 
has given many a boy or girl his or her first insight into a broader 
life and greater future than surrounds people in their own locality. 

When club work first started, an individual might become a 
member of a State club. In this way he had the benefit of pro- 
ducing goods and, we hope, received the value of this effort; but 
real development in club work came when it was decided that a 
local club, composed of five or more, was necessary for the intro- 
duction of a project in that community. This step resulted iu 
the boys and girls getting parliamentary training, technical in- 
struction, and free recreation. 

The club spirit is a great help to the local leaders in getting 
work completed. The spirit of rivalry, so strong in young people, 
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is also brought into play by means of competition between the 
clubs, at which time demonstrations are arranged. Below is 
given an idea of the wide variety of clubs, considered on a state- 
wide basis, in Massachusetts, together with the requirements of 
each club: 

1, Market Garden. Members must grow 500 square feet or 
more of market-garden products, and keep record in book provided. 
Time, growing season. 

2, Potato. Members must grow one-twentieth of an acre or 
more of potatoes, and keep accurate records in book provided. 
Time, growing season. 

3. Corn. Members must grow one-fourth of an acre or more 
of corn, and keep accurate record in book provided. Time, grow- 
ing season. 

4. Onion. Members must grow one-twentieth of an acre or 
more of corn, and keep accurate records and write a story of their 
work. Time, growing season. 

5. Pig. Project divided into two classes: fat hog, and sow 
and litter. Fat Hog—Members must keep one or more pigs; pigs 
must be fed, cared for, and accurate records kept of amount of 
feed given and time spent. Time, June 1 to December 1. Sow 
and Litter—Sow must be kept and bred; record and story required. 
Time, from time sow is bred until pigs are weaned. 

6. Calf. Project divided into five classes: calf, yearling, 
heifer, junior cow, and senior cow. Rewards based on care, growth 
and individuality of calf; records and story required; extra credit 
given for exhibit and home-made equipment. ‘Time, varying with 
ase of calf. 

7. Rabbit. Members are required to keep one or more does, 
and to keep accurate records and write a story. Special require 
ments may be asked by the club leaders in whose county the 
member resides. 

8. Poultry. Yearly productive contest. Members must have 
five or more hens and keep records. Time, November 1 to No- 
vember 1. 
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9. Handicraft. Members are required to complete one useful 
article, one repair job, and one toy, keep a record and write a 
story. Time, January 1 to May 1. 

10. Canning and Marketing. Members must can 24 jars, five 
varieties, and keep records on sheet provided. Exhibit required. 
Time, May 15 to October 15: 

11. Sewing. Members must complete two garments, darn five 
pairs of stockings, and do 50 hours of housework. Exhibit re- 
quired. Time, January 1 to May 1. 

12. Bread Making. Members must do 15 bakings of bread, 
two loaves to a baking, and 50 hours of housework. Exhibit re 
quired. Time, January 1 to May 1. 

For the successful completion of a club project a member must 

1. Sign an enrollment card. 
2. Do the work from start to finish. 
3. Keep a record. 
4, Write a story or a letter descriptive of the work done. 


ENROLLMENT IN WorceESTER County CLUuBs. 


Market Garden (1920) including Potato and Corn Club.... 175 


EES a a ee ee 500 
I a Ws hg se bb van en hcaiiers 80 
i eg i eed a ek RS ee Ke EDS VRE 35 
ee ee ere 85 
a ee ee ee ee eres 125 
Home Economies (1921) including Sewing and Bread...... 800 


After inspecting samples of club work as turned in to our office 
by Worcester County Club members, I will leave it to your judg- 
ment as to whether or not Junior Club Work is an educational 
asset or a liability. 








Co-Operative Relations of the Community 
and the Rural School 


ARTHUR W. GILBERT, STATE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 
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generations ago, our railroads were 
carrying immense quantities of our manufactured 
products west and had the option of returning east 
with empty cars or bringing back farm products at 
a very low freight rate. Naturally, the latter is 
what they did. Large quantities were shipped here 
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from the west and placed on our markets at a price 
much lower than these same products could be raised 
here. That competition has continued to the present time. The 
west has increased its production tremendously, while we have 
seen a corresponding decrease in production in the farming dis- 
tricts of New England. 

There are other factors to consider in accounting for the shrink- 
age in farming operations in New England. The population of 
New England has increased tremendously during the past fifty 
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years, and while the industrial poulation has increased 359% 
since the Civil War, the population in 828 towns has decreased 
32%. Farm land under cultivation during this time has decreased 
42%. These figures show that while our population has increased 
by leaps and bounds, there has been a steady decrease in the num- 
ber of persons who have been growing food, so that, at the present 
time only 7% of the population of this state live on farms. 

The 1920 census indicates that for the first time the urban popu- 
lation of the United States exceeds the rural. To be exact, 54% 
of the population now live in urban communities. The census 
also shows that the number of dairy cows and acreage under culti- 
vation is steadily decreasing. The number of farms being oper- 
ated, and other things, indicate that the prosperity of our agri- 
cultural communities is steadily and persistently decreasing. 
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Since the war many changes have taken place. We have an 
increase in our freight rates of 75%, which makes it a great deal 
more expensive to bring food from the west to be marketed here. 
Farming in the west is becoming more expensive. They no longer 
have virgin soil to be tilled—large quantities of chemicals must 
now be employed in order to produce abundantly. 

New England is facing some rather serious problems in her 
industrial communities. Statistics recently compiled indicate that 
38.2% of the cost of living is made up of food. <A few statistics 
relating to Boston may be illuminating. While Boston has in- 
creased its population in the last ten years 11%, cities like Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, and some cities of the South with which 
Boston is in direct industrial competition, show increases of 45% 
during the same period. Spindleage in our cotton factories has 
increased 45% in the last 10 years, while the South shows an 
increase of 345%. The reason is not hard to find. The Bureau 
of Labor statistics shows that it costs the average working man’s 
family in this state about $75 per year more for food than in 
states of the West and South. If you multiply that 75 by the 
number of working families in this state, you will find that it is 
costing our people about $50,000,000 more for food alone than 
it costs in competing areas. 

These are significant statements and it brings to us the partic- 
ular aspect of the problem in this state which must not be over- 
looked. The great rural problem of the state, including that of 
the schools, is primarily one which must be solved by our indus- 
trial communities. It is not a problem for the farmer alone; a 
very considerable portion of it must be solved by our industrial 
communities, by our business men, and by the state itself, because 
the future success of industry in this state depends largely on the 
eost of food to the industrial worker. Manufacturers must sell 
their goods in competition with other manufacturing sections of 
the country, and if Massachusetts and New England workers must 
continually face higher costs of living than elsewhere in the coun- 
try, wages must necessarily be higher in this section or manufac- 
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turing plants will continue to leave the East for the West and 
South. 

New England has had many advantages which have tended to 
keep our industries here. First, we have excellent educational sys- 
tems, which have been no small factors in helping to retain our 
industries and our people here. We have cheap sea-food, a con- 
siderable amount of water-power, and a climate congenial to indus- 
try and agriculture, which are lasting advantages to us; but the 
cities of the Central West and South with which we are competing 
are rapidly overtaking us in some of these advantages which we 
formerly alone possessed. Therefore, I believe that this problem 
that we are facing is for all the people of the State of Massachu- 
setts, and not for any particular part or section. 

We are facing, because of this increase in freight rates, a time 
of greatest difficulty, because conditions are changing so rapidly. 
Conditions are bad economically. During the 40 years that these 
changes have been taking place, the rural communities have been 
depleted greatly. This depletion must be counteracted. Farm 
production here must be increased and offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the intelligent farm worker. 

There are certain groups of farmers in the state who are usually 
prosperous. The growers of market-garden produce, of truck, 
onions, tobacco, apples, and cranberries, and a few who have been 
raising specialties have been very successful and have made a 
great deal of money, particularly during the last few years, but 
these are in the minority. It is the general farmer, particularly 
the dairy farmer, who has been in a poor position during these 
years. The depletion of the population of the country towns has 
made it very difficult to pay proper salaries to the school teachers. 
It resolves itself primarily into an economic question. 

Riding on a railroad train the other day, on a small branch 
road, the writer passed a small crossing. A man stepped out hold- 
ing a sign which said “Stop.” The train went through on this 
branch road to the main road twice a day, so that this man was 
employed to hold up this sign four times a day. This was his 
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entire railroad duty, yet his salary was considerably more than 
that of the rural minister in that town. If it is possible to bring 
agriculture back to its former status in this state, so that farmers 
may earn a fair profit on their operations, they will be able to pay 
more taxes and supply enough to warrant higher salaries to the 
school teachers and to other agencies for improvement in their 
communities, thus making better living conditions and life more 
attractive in the rural districts. 

In looking over a farm audience, we find it is made up of two 
rather distinct groups. In the first place we have the elderly 
persons who have lived on these farms many years; the other 
group is composed of young people of high school age, perhaps 
younger, who are interested in agriculture. We do not find manv 
persons of middle age in these gatherings; they have gone to the 
cities. 

The work being carried on by the County Agents and Farm Bu- 
reaus and Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, has done much to keep the young 
people interested in farm work. It is the privilege and the duty 
of every one living in a rural community to make use of these 
organizations and state departments which can in any way add 
to the attractions of country life. The Department of Education 
and Agricultural College and State Department of Agriculture 
can be of assistance. They are all in a position to do a great deal 
more for rural improvement than the school teachers and farmers 
of this state realize, and their facilities, their information and help 
should be utilized continually. The State Department of Agri- 
culture has a fund for the encouragement of agriculture in this 
state. It is primarily for prizes awarded at the various exhibits 
and competitions and gives stimulus which is necessary to keep 
up interest in these various enterprises. 

In spite of the decline in agriculture in this section, I believe 
that we can be very optimistic in regard to the future of the coun- 
try districts of the state. They are becoming more and more 
important to the industrial section, and compared with many other 
sections of the United States there is much ground for optimism. 
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The rural population alone of this state exceeds the total popula- 
tion of ten states and exceeds the rural population of nine states. 
The rural population of this state alone, which we consider small 
as compared to the urban population, exceeds the total population 
of ten states in the Union. The Massachusetts rural population, 
with a density of 33 per square mile, exceeds the density of the 
total population of 21 states. The number of farms in this state 
is greater than the number of farms in 14 other states, so you can 
see that when you compare our state with these, we are by no 
means near the bottom in the total number of our rural population 
or in density. 

In conclusion, let me say again, that the State Department of 
Agriculture exists to serve you. Do not wait for us to come to 
you; please come to us. We have many facilities to help you of 
which you may not know, so please come to us and you will find 
we will be happy to meet you more than half way. 


SONNET 
Father - Spirits 


Brings rest and peace unto a world of care 

The dreamy curfew, sounding o’er the sea; 

Sends out its peal of hallowed harmony 

The bell, at even, that calleth unto prayer. 

The moon-lit hills beyond the river there 

Are monuments of God’s eternity 

And rarely move my soul to ecstasy. 

Yet, would I wander when the stars are fair, 
When hovering night with darkness fills the sky, 
And midst their shining orbs I seem to feel 

A presence strangely like to him I knew 

In childhood. Surely father-spirits steal, 

Aglow with love, toward earth, and drawing nigh 
Lend comfort to the hearts that mourn,—and weal. 
LinDA RIDER. 








Can We Educate Rural Agencies to Believe 
in and to Practice Co-operation with 
Teachers? 


Mrs. Irene W. Lanpers, Home Eprror, Farm anp Homer. 
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we educate rural agencies to believe in and to 
practice co-operation with rural teachers? This is 
one of the questions for our earnest consideration. 
The very fact of the presence of such a question 
in our minds, imposes the idea that some rural 
agencies do not co-operate with the rural teacher, 
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; possibly one of the reasons for which is their lack 
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of belief in her. 
Just who are we rural teachers, and why should we expect the 


faith and co-operation of other rural agencies ? 


And who are these 
other rural agencies whose belief and co-operation we are asking? 
The target for all the existing rural agencies is the farm home, 
a home whose members have felt socially ostracized. We desire 
to help these rural folk to express themselves through better living 
conditions, and thereby overcome the heavy penalty they have im- 
posed upon themselves by locating among the solitudes and dis- 
tances of rural life. Their living conditions have produced a lack 
of opportunity to express their inner selves in constructive action. 
So many capable, substantial men and women are in the plight 
of the good old farmer who said, “I have plenty of idees up in 
my head; the trouble is I can’t get them down onto my tongue.” 
We who are termed rural teachers are aiming to emancipate the 


farm home through the children—those classed with the other 
rural agencies in the most part have this same mission with their 
immediate point of attack sighted on the adults of the rural family. 
We are all aiming at the same spot, the family hearthstone, from 
a common motive, a strong humanitarian impulse. Our creed 
asserts very definitely our love and firm belief in the farm home—- 
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its occupants, its power for immense good and never-ending influ- 
ence, proclaiming that it is the very backbone of this world of 
ours. 

You who are rural teachers, went into your profession with 
your eyes quite open—no element of curiosity prompted you to 
try this very difficult calling, no item of dollars and cents held a 
lure for you. Here your reward was to be in greater things, 
commensurate with your power for service. Why should you not 
merit the belief of the whole world, especially of those agencies 
who have heeded a similar eall and are traveling a parallel, though 
a far newer road into your territory, to make their aim at the 
farm hearthstone, too. Possibly all who are in the rural agency 
game can still feel the benign influence of the smile of their teacher- 
soul, ‘Miss Stone,” that has followed them down through the years. 
They may appreciate the fact that “Ma Bennett,” with her moth- 
erly ways, always decked out in her firm starched little euffs and 
collar in rain or shine, in season and out, has been such a power- 
ful memory and inspiration to greater things. Her motherly 
way may have been so potent a factor that you could not resist 
her challenge, luring you back to the teacher’s road, made smooth 
and level for you by the efforts of just such faithful inspiring 
souls as your early teachers. The teacher’s highway is known to 
all, the other rural agencies do know what patient toil has 
made it broad and level, and thereby have to offer their firm 
belief in your purpose and are eager to have you act as their guide. 
You have been following the well-blazed trail and have made a 
broad thoroughfare to the very hearthstone of the home, for you 
have been ministering to the farm’s most precious crop—the chil- 
dren. 

“Miss Stone,” ““Ma Bennett,’ and the rest in the pioneer pre- 
cession, did not have to sit at institutes and be told by the powers 
that be that they must be skillful in their interpretation of the 
three R’s, be adept as musicians, artists, sculptors, gymnasts, scien- 
tists, hygienists, grammarians, with a thorough working knowledge 
of household affairs, including hygiene, cooking, sewing, gardening, 
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plus having a proper personality equal to organizing and leading 
groups at the church sociables, the granges, and the school enter- 
tainments! These teacher folk knew that an equally great service 
in the community consisted of after 4 o’clock duties, Saturday and 
Sunday responsibilities. The burden was too great, the day did 
not have hours enough in it to finish the tasks that merely opened 
the way to larger neighborly growth. They worked with the child 
as the key to the hearts of the countryside. In gaining the love 
of the rural folk they realized that the child had led them through 
doors once flanked by suspicion, opposition and positive unfriend- 
liness. 

A few years ago the government saw ““Ma Bennett” and “Miss 
Stone” and their co-workers making marked strides, but discovere: 
their limitations of human strength and the element of limited 
time. As a result of this rural study and the truly remarkable 
work of you and your predecessors, a new rural agency, the Farm 
Bureau, was placed in some of the farm communities. The aim 
of this new agency was the farm home. An educated farmer-man 
was placed in a position to help that rural home develop by the 
means of better agriculture. This county agent began to translate 
his interest in the home through the language of better fertilization, 
better pigs, culled flocks, and so on. Some progressive farmers 
he reached; many farmers he antagonized, to the decided detri- 
ment of the development of his work. He did not have just the 
right key—he had not discovered the most direct route into the 
home. A very wise county agent discovered that via the pig-sty 
to the hearthstone often offered too great an opportunity to the 
farmer for getting lost in the barns of indifference and stumbling 
through the ells of scorn, for experienced farmer-folk had an 
abhorrent fear of having book-farming imposed upon them. These 
wise agents soon discovered that when a better boy as the result 
of a better teacher and a better school, could show Dad a better pig, 
better eggs, better vegetables, than Dad and his age-long practice 
could produce, it was not hard for the farmer father to be sought 
out. He then was waiting to be approached. Having seen results 
he could be made to believe in improved methods. A great im- 
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petus was given to farm bureau work through the child’s interest 
in the farm. Pig, garden and corn clubs sprang up like mush- 
rooms in every school that had caught the vision and capitalized 
the opportunity. This interest was kindled by the school teacher, 
fostered and developed through a co-operation of interest between 
the farm bureau and the school, and it was not long before the boys 
and girls had their own junior rural agents, the club workers were 
led by the teacher to the heart of the rural situation, making the 
journey to the home together. 

Soon the farm bureau saw another need and an opportunity to 
deal with a long neglected person on the farm—the busy mother. 
They sent a rural visioned, trained woman to visit her. At first 
the road was rough, and home demonstration agents were few and 
far between. It was very difficult for this new type of rural 
teacher to tell Mary Ann’s mother that there was a better way to 
make cream soups than the one she had prepared for lunch. Mary 
Ann’s mother had cooked for years and resented, as did her farmer 
husband, any interference from an apparently friendly but rather 
a suspicious outside source. When Mary Ann, her little self, came 
home from school one chilly day, soon after the home demonstra- 
tion agent’s visit, with her sample of cream soup that she had 
made in school, in a little glass can tucked under her arm, mother 
was deeply interested. Mary Ann’s enthusiasm over the noon 
lunch and the luscious taste of the soup with her cold sandwich 
and fruit that she had brought from home, proved that that 
mother needed little besides Mary’s pride and recipe to arouse her 
to her opportunity. The clever home demonstration agent had 
quietly taken the subtle teacher road into the rural home and there 
found a glorious avenue of approach. You teachers found this 
sister worker after her travel with you a great resource for bigger 
developments in the school and out. She organized canning clubs 
that preserved the food grown in the club members’ gardens, sewing 
clubs that made caps and aprons, curtains, towels, school and home 
decorations. If you wanted your school yard cleaned up, this 
home demonstration agent organized landscape garden activities 
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and proved to the community, through utilizing your great mate- 
rial, the children, what a beauty spot the little old schoolhouse 
could become. The noon lunch she already has helped you put 
into most of your schools. She has relieved you of many of the 
demands made upon your faithful predecessors, and as a result 
is helping you in the production of a fuller community life, a better 
and more contented group of young folks, developing a real content 
with farm conditions through this gradual improvement. Mark 
you, had you a dozen lives to offer instead of one, the services of 
no agencies would be needed. Their mission includes your field 
of endeavor. Those agencies simply enlarge and develop your 
contacts with the rural home. They have to give you co-operation 
if their venture is to be a complete success. They realize this 
and seek your aid, and in return offer you very definite services, 
as a result of which they too get near the family hearth. 

In Massachusetts the dental hygienist, a new rural agent, is 
making his appearance in some localities where the farm bureau 
agencies exist. Worcester County is especially advanced in this 
line of development having clinics in successful operation at Lunen- 
burg, Ashburnham and Rochdale. In Cummington, a town of 500, 
the clinic is having remarkable success. Middlesex County, with 
three clinics in Townsend, Ashby and Wilmington, means an era 
fast approaching when rows of false teeth are not a moderate 
source of pride, but rather an occasion for pity. The clinic work- 
ers went directly to the teachers for co-operation, working space, 
and material to work upon. There they had their requests given 
prompt attention, and daily programs were adjusted by these faz- 
visioned souls behind the desks, in whose charge lay the welfare 
of the young life of the community, so that the clinic folk could 
have a steady supply of material to work on through the crowded 
hours of the day. The teachers realized that this new step in 
education was but an outcome of the many years of ceaseless sug- 
gestions of clean hands, faces, teeth and nails. At last some of 
the burden for better health of the pupils was being lifted from 
the teachers’ broad shoulders. 

In many localities the community nurse has become a vital 
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factor. She, too, has learned how unpractical it is to tell James’ 
mother that he must sleep with his windows open, drink more 
milk, and make other welfare suggestions. In what position is 
she to advise the little fellow’s mother, when it is the mother’s 
proud boast that she has had twelve children and has raised seven 
of them. When the nurse opens the schoolroom door and is greeted 
by you teachers and given an opportunity to put her health story 
into the hearts of the young folks under your care, these wonderful 
little propagandists are eager to grasp every word of the message 
and to obey the dictates of the health program in school and out. 
James’ windows have to remain open then, for he receives a credit 
mark in the health contest for this duty, and a multitude of other 
healthy reforms can be instituted if the message goes over the 
teacher’s highway. This nurse may be part of the Farm Bureau 
enterprises, or an agency of the Red Cross or State Public Health 
Department. She will institute health crusades, fly campaigns, 
and be available for any welfare work connected with your pro- 
gram, if only you ask her to co-operate. 

The Grange and the church I have not mentioned, for these 
rural agencies are pioneers along with yu. They have expressed 
a belief in you and sought your co-opera..on, for the proof of which 
we only have to look at your records of the past. In both organ- 
izations you have proved a leader. 

The rural agent that is very close to my heart just at present, 
is the rural paper or the rural magazine. Possibly you have not 
regarded it as a rural agent up to this time. When you consider 
that as a mere editor one reaches 100,000 people on the farm 
every month in the year, the periodicals take a very definite place 
in the rural agency list. It is the one agent that can get through 
that door originally opened by the parson and the teacher. It 
holds the attention of the family circle after the day’s work is 
over. Haven’t you seen formidable piles of these rural papers 
stacked in the corner of the farmer’s room, with a stern injunc- 
tion to friend wife not to throw one of them away, and she obeys 
that command to the letter, though she knows full well they will 
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never be touched again. Perhaps when you understand the mis- 
sion of a rural paper more clearly, this idea will be altered. These 
periodicals are aiming directly at the combined interest of the 
family circle. It is the farmer’s field-glass, for the editorial staff 
is ever on the alert for valuable experiences of a constructive 
nature of the world at large to offer to the farmer as a stimulus 
for renewed effort on his part, to make his farm more productive 
and his home a better place to live in. 

Nation and world-wide events are not forgotten between the 
covers of these periodicals, the meat of situations of universal 
interest is culled and handed to the home, for farmers are busy 
folk. They have not time to read extensively. They need diver- 
sion, so stories are selected, puzzles and contests given the young 
folks, and needlework and home helps for the goodwife. Such is 
the mission of the farm periodical, whether the country paper or 
the more pretentious magazines. Some magazines even sectional- 
ize their interest, having eastern and western editions, to make 
their suggestions adaptable to its family of readers. The period- 
icals have a unifying interest, as does the church and the Grange 
in its departments for young and old. 

For the adults it spreads a panorama of achievement, keeps 
them based on science tempered with experience. For the young 
folks it inspires achievement, it stimulates enterprise and lauds 
accomplishment. If these young folks will write a story of the 
animal friend and send along a good clear picture of the object 
of admiration, they will find that picture is reproduced in an 
ensuing issue of the editor’s magazine. If the good teacher-lady 
has a literary or poetic bent, has an interesting story to tell as a 
result of her community work or her schoolroom practice, the 
periodical is most anxious to secure such material, pay a fair price 
for it, and publish it, because it wants its pages to be interesting 
to all the family, Father, Mother, Mary and John. How can it 
be made more interesting than with stories of and by those self- 
same folks ? 

We all know the great inspiration of seeing our name in print, 
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and the younger we are the greater the inspiration. Urge your 
Johnnie and Mary to send their efforts to the best rural paper in 
your town, and keep a copy of the paper in your school. With 
your backing a paper gains in circulation; upon circulation de 
pends advertising, and upon advertising depends success. Hence 
you can realize your importance to the magazine, for you can 
varry it to the family reading circle by the way of your children, 
to be enjoyed by one and all. 

What has co-operation meant to your community in this very 
new past of ours? Right here, in Massachusetts, a need has devel- 
oped through teacher demands, so that every county has its farm 
bureau, including the county agent, the home demonstration, and 
boys and girls club workers. You are due much credit for this 
advance, for your children solved the adult situation in a majority 
of instances, for little robust Tommy is far dearer and nearer to 
the gruff farmer’s heart than the pig rooting behind the barn. 
These agents in many instances have assistants: the dental hygien- 
ists are on their way, having in fact arrived ; the community nurse 
is a vital factor in many localities; the circulation of the rural 
periodicals is well on the increase. 

These agencies have enlarged your work in Massachusetts, 
strengthened it to the tune of 170 canning clubs, with 1,954 
members canning in 1920 over $39,000 worth of canned goods; 
60,000 loaves of bread were made by club members, and 7,500 gar- 
ments were made by the girl members of your group, the future 
home-makers of our country. Add to these figures the proportion- 
ate achievements of the boys in garden, pig, poultry, cow, and soon 
has not your co-operation meant an intensive development of rural 
life, better, happier, more satisfying conditions that are to sta- 
bilize this topsy-turvy old world of ours? You can expect rural 
agencies to co-operate with you, for their very results are far-reach- 
ing enough to justify intense belief in your mission, your manner 
of approach, and your tools have sought out the very crux of the 
rural situation. Use every available opportunity to make that 
schoolhouse of yours a source and center of all that is good in the 
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rural community, and your influence will be felt through the colon- 
nades of time. 

Our town does not need to be a little dull town, if we have gone 
into it determined to make of our school a community center, with 
roads of service leading from our desk into every home in our 
district. Our children are going to receive their full measure of 
education in its broadest sense. Lighten the weighty burden that 
has rested upon the shoulders of the rural teacher since her work 
began, by shifting some of this weight to those specific agencies 
that have come to your township bearing a particular type of edu- 
cation to be assimilated according to the needs of your community, 
whether it be the power of showing that rural group how to play 
or the need of brushing their teeth. Take these folks with vou 
down your highway to the heart of the home. If you do not find 
them knocking at your door, hang out your welcome sign and 
make its appeal irrestible; tuck in a hot noonday lunch for the 
county agent and the home demonstration agent, when they appear 
in your town. Plan a rural agent party and let your child propa- 
gandists be the hostesses and entertainers; invite every agency 
that comes into your town, from the parson to the newest prospect. 
Big things will happen, and as a result the little dull town will 
be aroused from its long sleep. A real town will come into being 
and the lure of the neighboring city will be far less commanding. 
Your emancipation from an overwhelming task will have been 
accomplished, and the dream of that long line of predecessors 
who have so courageously laid the foundation for the new era will 
have become a reality and the way will have been made smooth for 
those who follow in your footsteps. The results of your power of 
co-operation will be quite as formidable a factor in the lives of 
your charges as were the personalities and white cuffs and motherly 
ways of our guardians of the early days. We have educated the 
rural agencies to believe in us by practicing intensive co-operation 
with us. 
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AM very anxious indeed not to bring you a disap- 
pointing message, and I am also very anxious indeed 
not to strike a false note in this program, which has 
been arranged centering largely around the idea of 
co-operation. I certainly do not want to discount 
or discourage the importance of having in all our 
= = enterprises, and particularly in our enterprises re- 
ee lating to the development of rural life, that which 


must increasingly figure in all phases of our modern life, co-oper- 
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ation, or team-work. Indeed, one of the important contributions 
of the modern school must be that of the development in the 
individual of the power to co-operate with other people. 

And yet, it is very important that we should clearly bear in 
mind that one of the essential factors in co-operation, perhaps the 
most essential one, is that every institution understand its own 
job, carry its responsibility for that job, and see to it that it carries 
out its own work as effectively as possible. 

There is danger that we shall misinterpret that word “co-oper- 
ation” and make it mean that we are to abandon to some extent 
our own office and undertake the office of some other person. The 
starting point of good co-operation is the carrying of one’s own 
responsibility. 

Now, it seems to me that what rural leadership in the future 
needs to do more than anything else, is to make a study of some of 
the responsibilities of the various agencies that have to do with 
rural life. I would like to see those who are interested in the 
development of the rural church, for example, and those who under- 
stand its problems, undertake on their own account something of 
a definition of what the rural church ought to be—something of 
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a statement of what the rural church specifically and definitely 
should contribute to the life of the community. Some of these 
new agencies which are coming into the rural communities, for 
the most part so helpfully, might well undertake a survey of their 
fields, and define as clearly as might be the particular things 
resting upon them to carry through. Those interested in rural 
schools should do the same thing. Those of us who are concerned 
in any way with the administration of schools or in the training 
of teachers for rural schools, might very well indeed, for our own 
sakes and for the sake of the entire field, as well as for the countrv 
school, undertake to find out what the country school ought to be, 
and what it ought to do; in other words, what its major responsi- 
bility is. 

Of course, those who are interested in the directing or in the 
teaching of country schools will not ignore altogether the work 
which the country church and other agencies are to do. We are 
not to hold ourselves apart from them. I do not mean to imply 
that any of these fields that have to do with the development of 
rural life are to be neglected by leaders in the schools, for we 
cannot afford not to take as intelligent an interest as may be ir 
the various agencies created for the betterment of country life. 

You may, therefore, well ask me to attempt a definition of the 
responsibilities of the rural schools, to state what the country 
school ought to do and what it ought to stand for, and what leader 
ship in the field of rural education has particularly a responsibility 
to perform. ¥ 

In the first place, it seems to me that leadership in rural educa- 
tion must have a sympathy based on an actual knowledge of rural 
life, of rural communities, and of rural needs. Leadership in 
the field of rural education must be possessed of that thing with- 
out which leadership in any field is a failure—that is imagination. 
Do we realize how important a thing imagination is in the pro- 
gressive development of any undertaking? In certain of our indus- 
tries large numbers of people have to stand at machines hour 
after hour and day after day, merely noting the operation of the 
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machine, feeding material into it and taking it out, a machine 
process over and over again—a process, in fact, which makes the 
operator almost a part of the machine itself. If it were possible 
for us to analyze our population and find the people who should 
be designated for that machine kind of work, doubtless they might 
well be the ones who absolutely lack imagination, because persons 
who have imagination will not be happy at that task, while those 
who lack it will not be utterly unhappy. Of course, I am not 
attempting to suggest anything by way of a practical settlement 
of the industrial situation; I am using this figure to show that 
if there is any task which calls absolutely for routine procedure, 
then you can put to that task with some degree of safety the per- 
son lacking in imagination, but if you have a task which indicates 
the necessity of moving power, whatever it may be, one essential 
must be imagination. Of course, accompanying that imagina- 
tion must be that sound judgment which we speak of as “common 
sense.” 

It is important that this leadership in education shall be found 
in the community itself. Rural education has suffered a great deal 
because many of the people who have been attempting to lead in 
the rural education field have not been in close sympathy with 
rural communities. That kind of leadership will not get far in 
actual accomplishment; and therefore in the field of education I 
believe we need to have more men and women on the ground who 
are themselves directly interested in rural education. We are 
turning a great deal now, perhaps, to state organizations, to the 
state laws, to state regulation, for the accomplishment of things 
which we desire to have done. I am not going to speak sweepingiy 
against that tendency; and yet I do think that we must bear in 
mind that real progress comes only when the people who are con- 
cerned and who are to be concerned with that progress are them- 
selves persuaded that that progress ought to come. There is no 
way in which we can hope permanently to establish a desired 
reform in a community until the people in that community believe 
that the reform is a wise one to have carried through. We must 
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not place too much dependence upon organization or law. They 
have their place. We must put more dependence upon local leader- 
ship which will develop local public opinion. 

Now, then, as to the certain definite things which this leadership 
ought to produce. The country school must have a leadership 
that will point out the necessity of having rural education financed 
much more liberally. There must be a local leadership which will 
make not only the local community in which that leadership itself 
is represented, but other communities as well, sense the impor- 
tance of having education better financed; and that means having 
a more general and equitable distribution of the burden of the 
cost of education. In the past few years satisfactory progress in 
this direction has been made. It is a matter of congratulation 
that there were, on the first of January of this year, only about 
fifteen hundred teachers in this state receiving salaries of less 
than $1,000, as over against a condition two years ago where 
there were more than two thousand teachers receiving salaries 
under $550. In three years our appropriations for education, 
municipal and state, have increased from $22,000,000 to consider- 
ably more than $33,000,000, and for the current year closely ap- 
proach $40,000,000. Moreover, with these large appropriations 
there has been, accompanying them, a leveling of the burden of 
the support of education by a process of state aid which had hith- 
erto not been provided. I refer to this because it is by way of 
getting into the country school that which is fundamental, without 
which we cannot hope to have successful rural education—that is, 
a qualified teaching corps. No matter what else may be done to 
improve the country school, the essential thing is to produce in 
the country school a satisfactory teaching force. As a result of 
larger salaries it is not going to be nearly as difficult in the future 
as it has been in the past to secure adequately trained teachers for 
the country schools. 

I have something to say with reference to the character of the 
school itself. In my judgment, the rural school has absolutely 
no function as an agency for the teaching of scientific agriculture. 
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I believe that the rural school is no place for the teaching of any 
trade or occupation, even a trade or occupation so vital as agri- 
culture is. There is small place in the elementary school field 
for the teaching of trades or occupations. There is no reason in 
the country, any more than there is in the city, for saying that the 
children who are brought up there are destined to follow a stated 
ealling and therefore should have their attention guided all through 
the educational process to that calling. In Lynn there are about 
125,000 people who, I suppose, depend almost entirely upon shoe 
manufacturing and allied industries. Would any one attempt 
to maintain that all the children of the city of Lynn ought to be 
trained to shoe-making ? 

The American public school must remain an institution whose 
prime business is to provide for every child an opportunity to find 
the thing he is adapted to do and help him to get the equipment 
for service. As soon as the day comes when the American public 
school sets itself up as a selective agency to train certain children 
for certain occupations because of the places where they live, thea 
I want to say that the end of the American public school as an 
agency of democracy will have arrived. Looking to the develop- 
ment of agriculture, I can see many reasons why in the secondary 
schools of the cities there might not well be paid attention to 
agriculture as a vocation. Of course, the country school ought 
not to violate the educational principle that the education of an 
individual should proceed out of his previous experience and 
should be based on the environment in which he lives, that the 
experiences of his life should be used for his education. In the 
utilization of the environment of the child for his education, the 
country school can do much better than it has done in the past. 
This does not signify fixing a place on the farm as the destination 
of the child. 

What then ought the country school to do? The man who lives 
in the country and is bringing up his children there has a right 
to expect that the country school shall be what the city man expects 
the city school to be, and that is an instrumentality of the highest 
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efficiency for the right education of his children. Those who are 
interested in rural leadership will satisfy rural opinion, as well 
as render a great service for rural children and rural life, by 
helping in every way they can to establish in every country neigh- 
borhood a first-class school. It is the chief business of this rural 
elementary school to teach with thoroughness the fundamentals 
which are necessary for the construction of their later education. 
One of the things which the elementary schools have as a main 
responsibility is to give to the child a mastery of the tools of an 
education. Another thing is to help to establish in the child the 
right mental, moral and physical habits. 

In the upper grades or junior high school period, there comes 
a necessity for a differentiation of educational opportunity, so that 
the needs of each individual may be satisfactorily considered. 

American education ought not to mean the standardization of 
education to such an extent as to attempt the education of all 
children to the same level. American education will produce its 
highest service for American life to the extent that it helps every 
individual to attain his fullest powers. During the period of 
adolescence, we should make more and more provision for a differ- 
entiation of opportunity. That is a point where the rural leader 
of education has a great problem confronting him, as to how he 
can organize the schools so that there can be made available for 
rural children that variety of opportunity which should be theirs. 
It must come largely through an application of the junior high 
school idea, which should be adapted in such a way that its oppor- 
tunities may be brought home to the country child, as well as to 
the city child. 
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oF AMERICA. 


Summons TITTNK what the presiding officer has said intro- 


duces my idea very well. I think the foundation 
of what I have in mind to say this afternoon is 
something of this sort: Civilization has sidestepped 
mummenmuntd from the path which we would naturally follow, and 
shut us up so that we are like wild animals in a 
cage. We are naturally woods dwellers. We natu- 
rally live by hunting, fighting, making things with 
our hands. We are an out-door animal. We are locked up in 
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tenement houses, in factories, and in places where we have hardly 
any expression of our natural tendencies; and even in the country, 
and the farm, where we are not locked up in this way, there is 
a great lack of the main strands, of the real constituting interests 
of human life. 

I am goingto mention to you some of the things which I think 
we lack. I want, however, to begin by speaking in a very prac- 
tical manner of a couple of bills now before the legislature which 
have a bearing on the physical side of this subject. I will speak 
very briefly, and afterwards some circulars will be handed around 
that will give you the text of the bills. 

One is the School Nurses Bill. That is a very simple bill. It 
simply inserts the words “and nurse” after the word “doctor” in 
the present law. It is with the idea that every school must have, 
not a nurse all to itself, but the part time service of a nurse, so 
that when something is the matter with the child something will 
be done about it. The thing to remember about this bill is: it 
does not take the responsibility from the home, but adds to it by 
putting up to the mother very definitely what may be done for 
the benefit of the child. The child, for instance, may be under- 
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nourished. The reason may be that it is not having enough exer- 
cise, fresh air, bathing, or the right kind of food. That bill is 
simply to carry through something that we have started and have 
not carried through—medical inspection in the schools. 

The other is the Physical Training Bill. The Physical Train- 
ing Bill provides that the cities and towns or groups of towns shall 
(or may—it may be so amended) earry on physical training, and 
that the Department of Education shall help. It reads: 


Section 1. School committees of cities and towns shall, not 
later than September first, 1922, provide systematic courses of 
physical training for all pupils in elementary and secondary 
schools, and may use school buildings and grounds after school 
hours for this purpose. 

Section 2. The Department of Education shall provide 
courses in the conduct of physical training in the state normal 
schools, and shall assist local school authorities in the promotioa 
of physical training in the public schools, and for this purpose 
may expend a sum, during the year 1921, not exceeding one and 
one-half cents, and thereafter may annually expend a sum not 
to exceed three cents for each child between the ages of six and 
eighteen enrolled in the public schools during the preceding 
school year. 

Section 3. The courses of physical training shall consist of 
organized play, games, indoors and outdoors sports and athleties, 
and any forms of physical exercise appropriate to the age and 
physical condition of the pupil. 


Section 1, you will notice, simply says that the school commit- 
tee shall provide courses in physical training; it leaves it entirely 
to the school committee of the city or town to control absolutely 
what shall be done. 

The importance of Section 3 is that it says “physical training” 
shall mean physical training, and not a lot of other things people 
said it would mean. It means play, athletics, and physical exer- 
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cises appropriate to the age and physical condition of the pupils. 

The relation of the Department of Education to this matter 
is important. The bill states that they shall assist. They cannot 
dictate; they must assist. I think that is a very good provision. 
I have had to do with similar bills in connection with our boards 
of insanity and charity, and I used to talk a great deal with 
Dr. Walcott, who was the very able chairman of the State Board 
of Health and the head of the Metropolitan Water Commission. 
He used to say that the power to advise was the strongest power 
a state board could have. If vou go to a Massachusetts town and 
say, “You must do this thing,” the first reaction is to see how you 
intend to make them do it. If you say to them, “We will show 
you how and will help you,” they are apt to feel responsive. 
Dr. Walcott said that his advisory power was stronger than his 
mandatory power. This then, means that the State Board shall 
find out what is being done in and outside of Massachusetts and 
shall give each city and town the benefit of its knowledge—its 
expert advice as to how a thing may be done. 

A very important question is that of expense. This would 
mean about $19,000 a year for the State. That is not a large 
tax. It is negligible in comparison to the amount of money we 
spend for trying to shut the door after the horse is stolen. I have 
looked up some figures, and taking it all around, for health and 
relief, state, local and private, we are now spending in this State 
about $35,000,000 a year. Of course, most of this would not be 
prevented by this bill, but if we could prevent a very small frac- 
tion indeed, it would be worth more than this bill will cost. 

Now, in regard to the expense which will fall upon the city or 
town. That need not be much. You can open the windows and 
have the children take exercises during the morning and when 
they first come in, and again once in the afternoon, without much 
expense. The State Board will be able to send someone around 
to show you how to go through these exercises. In the larger 
places a physical expert should be appointed to show the teachers 
how to do it, but in the small towns the state would show the 
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teachers how to conduct the drills. Eventually, groups of towns 
might club together and engage an expert. The expense of this 
would not be large. 

And there will be some saving. I do not know how many chil- 
dren in the state are repeating a grade, but in the country as a 
whole it is about one-sixth of the children—about a sixth of the 
children are repeating a grade at any given time. A great deal 
of that repetition—not half of it, but a considerable fraction of 
it—is probably due to the physical condition of the pupils. It 
will lessen the number repeating a grade if this bill is enacted. 
Every child who repeats a grade costs an average of $50 or $60 
a year, and you would not have to prevent many repetitions to pay 
the cost of these measures. That is, I think, the whole story ot 
the Nurse’s and of the Physical Training bills; and that leads up 
to my general subject. 

I have never been interested in play and sport and the use of 
the body primarily from the physical point of view. The phy- 
sical effect, of course, is very important. Proper physical train- 
ing will save many people from breaking down. One-third of 
the men in the draft were incapacitated for physical reasons, 
and many of the men broke down after going to war. General 
Leonard Wood said that most of these defects which kept the men 
from being efficient soldiers, could have been prevented by proper 
physical work in school. And Leonard Wood is not merely a sol- 
dier, but a physician. 

The physical side is important, but it is not the biggest side. 
You want to get something more out of your play than a good 
physique. Our bodies are the expression of an idea. I think 
we are utterly—body, mind and soul—the creatures of a purpose. 
It is only by giving ourselves to that purpose that we ever become 
quite alive. There are certain things that we are intended to be, 
and unless we are those, we never quite come into being—we never 
quite get born. I think you can see that, in every child’s play. 
It is perhaps more easily seen, more vivid in your own experience, 
if you have ever had a long convalescence or a nervous breakdown. 
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What is the first thing you find you must do after the acute stage 
of the disease is passed? You must do something—that is the 
main thing. You must act. You will never get well by lying 
still. You must read. You must take stretching exercises. I 
think the simplest exercise I ever heard of was of a friend recov- 
ering from nervous prostration. His game was breathing. He 
used to draw in his breath and exhale it with a hissing sound. 
Perhaps, by making a nuisance of himself in that way, he added 
something to his sense of achievement. 

And it isof nouse simply to go through calisthenics; you must 
get amusement out of it, or it will not do any good. All right; 
play a game. That does you a lot of good, and it is all right; 
but pretty soon you want something more. You want to make 
something with your hands. In every shell-shock case in a hos- 
pital, wherever a man is broken down by the war—and there are 
still 2,500 of these men around Boston—they get the men to mak- 
ing something, to get their minds off from themselves. And it is 
not merely that you are making something, but you must make 
something beautiful or it will not satisfy your soul and it will 
not be anything to you. It has got to be something beautiful. 

And there is another thing that it must be. Just now, this very 
day, they are selling things in our soldiers’ club in Boston, which 
have been made by the soldiers. There is a big sale on, and things 
made by the, soldiers in these seven hospitals are being sold at 
good prices. Why does a man want to sell what he has made? 
Why should he want to sell it? You want to have a market and 
put something over. You want some one to know what you have 
done, and you want some one to care about it. You want to feel 
that you are somebody and that you are taking a place in the com- 
munity of which you are a member. You have got to be a worker, 
a person who “delivers the goods.” Even the great artist needs 
a market for his product. He needs somebody who knows how 
good that thing is, and the best test is to make him pay for it. 

It is not that the soldiers want to make a living out of these 


things. We have all got to make a living; we cannot be moral 
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beings without it. But making a living is not the main consider- 
ation. I asked a successful business man the other day, ‘What 
are people in business for?” He said: “I do not know anybody 
who is working for money. People are working to put the thing 
over and to be recognized as having won.” In the great Olympic 
games, in Greece, the prize given to the winner was a laurel 
wreath. It was not worth anything to sell, and it would fade. 
The prize must be up-to-date. It symbolized the wholly ideal 
nature of the contest. 

You must make something beautiful, and you must have a 
market for it. I think those are two great requisites. We need 
our body. We need our health, our food, our shelter; but what 
is it all about? What will really make us come alive? It is 
striking one of these high spots; nothing else will do it. These 
are the things that constitute us as human. We are emanations 
of these purposes. ‘Trace it in the child. He wants to do some- 
thing. What kind of thing? I have photographed my children 
doing what I think is often the first creative act—squeezing a 
little sand between their hands and looking to see that they have 
made something. They are architects and sculptors, just as we 
are. They, too, want appreciation. The boy looks to see if his 
mother notices what a wonderful exploit he has performed. That 
is his prize, his market, in having somebody who knows what he 
has done. 

I think there are certain perfectly definite things that we are 
wound up to do, and in the doing of which we live. The making 
of something beautiful in sound or matter—the song, the poem, or 
the piece of literature, the making of a statue or the building of 
a temple—that is life. And there is nurture, caring for some 
growing thing. Convalescents find that if they look out for a 
garden or take care of a puppy it makes them well. Then there 
is the scientific instinct, the desire to know something about some 
special thing. The pursuit of almost any kind of learning is a 
means of health and life. Aristotle, and many others since his 
time, have naively thought that thinking is the chief end of man. 
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That is the thinker’s view. Hunters would think that hunting cr 
catching fish was the sublime inheritance. And in mentioning 
sports and games, we might say that every game played by those 
beyond the age of six is a game of contest. We are fighters from 
the word “go,” and it is only in some kind of contest that some 
men find themselves. And we all need a good deal of that kind 
of thing; it is one of the big strands of being. So there are crea- 
tion, knowledge, nurture, hunting and fighting. And then, above 
all, there is membership—belonging, holding up your end, being 
a good, loyal, effective member of the team. That is where the 
market idea comes in. People’s need of what you make shows 
that you have pulled your weight. 

Besides the market, there is working together directly,—not 
reciprocating, not exchanging services, but performing them as 
one, together. You know how it is with a chorus. If you sing 
in a chorus, you feel all the parts, the whole chorus, in you; 
you feel as if you were one voice. You lose yourself in the crowd. 
It is curious that in studying man’s nature as a social being, 
people study almost wholly the morbid manifestations of it. They 
might as well study the individual in an insane asylum. The mob 
is the social mind—the neighborhood, the state—when it is in an 
hysterical, disturbed condition; but we have the same sense of 
solidarity, the same sense of membership, in the football team, in 
the chorus, in the town meeting, the city, and the state. We 
are members of the country. We know the flag as ours. It rep- 
resents us not individually, but in our corporate capacity, our wider 
personality. As citizens, we act not merely for, but as the country 
or the state, as we acted as the football team or sang as the voice 
of the chorus. Those things we must have in us if we are going 
to be truly ourselves. 

Now, how is it in modern civilization? I think the Bible story 
begins the tale of what has happened. Adam was driven out of 
Eden and had to make his living by the sweat of his brow. Then 
Cain, the husbandman, killed Abel, the herdsman, and man left 
the life of the herdsman and became an agriculturist. Then 
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Watt, the steam inventor, killed Cain; then Mr. Kilowatt killed 
Mr. Watt, and so we become the children of electricity. We left 
behind some precious instincts when we changed from hunting to 
tending cattle, and from tending cattle to farming, and from 
farming to the factory. Possibly the kilowatt may restore home 
industry and make us farmers again. 

What will the school do about it,—directly or indirectly ¢ 
Directly, you will make your school a center, the home of the lost 
talents. Every community should be that. That is what Sunday 
should be. A man should seek again, should revisit, the ancient 
fountains of his strength, and look up unto the hills. You ought 
to return and go out into the woods. You should have a chance 
to play lively games, to tend a garden. People ought to have a 
chance to talk together and sing; and they should sing something 
beautiful, something that will last. It is a very curious thing 
that our war songs are all dead. It is a terrible reflection upon 
them and upon us. We all sang a lot of new songs during the 
war—thevy will never grow old, because we have stopped singing 
them. If we had sung something beautiful, we would be singing 
more now. 

This is the aesthetic paradox—that we like best the things that 
we do not like so well. Perhaps you know what I mean. The 
things that vou really like best, you do not like so well when you 
first hear them. You know how you hated, at first sight, all those 
friends that you now like best. Perhaps it was a sort of instinc- 
tive hostility, because you knew that they would get you in the 
end. That is the basis of all of the best novels. We do not always 
at first like the finest music best—I mean good music, not neces- 
sarily difticult—like “Way Down Upon the Suanee River,”—that 
is one of the most beautiful songs I know. Lots of people do not 
know that now. I do not think “Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip” will ever be 
a classic. There are many songs of which I hope the music and 
the words will soon be forgotten. 

Your school must be a center where there is music and art. We 
can now get photographs of the best things in the world. There 
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must be a place where the young people can meet and dance. 
From my very slight experience, I believe that modern dancing 
is improving. It think it will last, and I think it will improve 
more. It will last with us, because it is our way of dancing; it is 
not a stereotyped form. The folk-dance is repeated in the same 
form. Many folk-dances, at least, do not allow room for improvi- 
sation. I think some of the social dances will last. 

And the mothers must come and must learn to dance. The right 
age to learn to dance (I have figured it out carefully) is the age 
that you happen to be at the time. If the mothers would take 
a hand (and foot!) there would be quite an improvement in our 
standards. This segregation of the ages—thinking that the boy 
or girl cannot dance with anybody half a year older, and that 
parents do not know anything—must be abolished. The mothers 
should butt in—have more part and interest in what their chil- 
dren are doing. Make your school building a social center where 
human beings of all ages may come together and dance, and wind 
up with a good song. Let them have games, charades, costume 
parties and theatricals. The drama is just beginning to be what 
it might be with us. 

I believe, with all you educators, that the thing to do is not 
merely to teach people how to make a living. There is such a 
strong need to earn a living that they will learn that anyway. I 
believe in vocational training. It is good largely because it makes 
the vocation mean more after you have the job,—largely because 





it adds a slight cultural element to the vocation. It is possible 
to apply a large amount of science to the vocation of farming. 
It takes a scientific spirit and a nurturing spirit. The trouble 
with that vocation is that the hours are too long and there is too 
much of it. We say, “How beautiful it all is.” But it is not 
quite so beautiful at 2.30 in the morning, when you have to get 
up to milk the cows. There should be vocational training, for 
the reason that it makes the vocation, when the opportunity comes, 
more of an expression of what is in you. 

In a good many vocations in modern life, however, there is 
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nothing to be trained for. Mr. Ford says that he can teach a 
person to be a perfect expert in his factory in two weeks. Appren- 
ticeship used to last seven years. That is what it used to take. 
It was a seven-year proposition—and now it takes two weeks! 
And very characteristic is the name of the machine that they work 
at—a “fool-proof” machine—and some of us measure up to thet 
standard, and some of us measure down to it. No particular 
training is necessary for such a job as that. I read the other 
day a report of a meeting of alienists, at which the head of a big 
institution in West Virginia said: “We used to try to get the 
morons segregated and shut up, so that they would not have chil- 
dren. Now it is the kind of type the factory calls for—they need 
more of them.” It is not best for our country to turn out morons. 
It is best for America to bring up human beings for a human life, 
and if machinery does not give them a chance, I believe we can 
change our machinery. In the meantime, we can do a lot by 
making the factory co-operative, so that the man or woman who 
works in the factory may feel that he or she is a member of the 
team, and that the trade-mark of the factory means his or her per- 
sonality, wherever it goes. 

3ut for a long time industry will not be very expressive, and 
if a man is going to live and develop these strands which are 
humanity, he must find opportunity for such development outside 
of industry. A man who is not a creator, a poet, a scientist, or a 
thinker of some sort, is not a human being. He is not a man. 
Those strands of life are left out of him, and he has never lived. 
They must be developed outside the job, or we have not yet the 
chance to live in this country. 

I think the school comes in here. Booker Washington made a 
very interesting statement once, when he said: “I say to my people, 
when I speak about farming, ‘Every one of you can double the 
size of your farm.’ They ask me how they can do that, and I 
say, ‘You can do that without buying another foot of land. The 
farm has three dimensions, length, breadth, and depth. If you 
plow twice as deep you double the size of your farm.’” That is 
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something that the school can do. We have only so many resources 
in our cities, towns and villages, but how big the resource is de- 
pends upon the recipient of it,—the depth to which it can sink in. 
One man sees the sunset. It is a thing of beauty to him. His 
heart leaps at the sight of it. Another man plods along and sees 
only the bricks of the sidewalks and the walls. One man sees the 
stars at night. We all can see the stars. He gets joy out of the 
song of the birds, out of studying birds and animals. He gets 
joy out of books. He really feels the rhythm of good literature— 
the music of Shakespeare. All those resources are there for all 
of us, if the school will only open them to us. Too often the 
school kills the love of literature—makes the book a horrible thing. 
I do not know that we ought to teach grammar. I do not suppose 
the great writers knew it. I will not, however, trench upon that 
subject, because I am not competent to discuss it. In the teaching 
of music we teach too much of the notes. They are not the music 
—it is the beautiful song that is the music. We must learn to 
love the beautiful song. Some day we may be a singing nation. 
Our school singing is almost as bad as our literature. I think 
our teaching of drawing is a little better, for there, better than 
anywhere else, we are beginning to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful. I say all this about the school and the great human resources, 
because I want to give my testimony to what I know you already 
think. 

The school, then, is to teach the humanities, those things that 
belong to the human being as such,—which constitute, which are, 
what he is. I believe that the school is for the teaching of the 
humanities—not for making complements to fool-proof machines, 
but for making men and women. 
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is always a pleasure to be a part of a good pro- 
gram and to look into the faces of good people. In 
that relation I stand this afternoon. In the eastern 
part of the state I spoke recently on an occasion 
where there were many delightful features, mu- 
sical and otherwise. The local paper said the next 
day—and it always tells the truth—describing the 
occasion, that “Mr. Gardner, of Springfield, gave 
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an address, but that the remainder of the program was exceed- 
ingly interesting!” I suppose that was as truthful a notice as IL 
ever had in my life, and I appreciated it from the heart. 

It is also a pleasure for me to speak to you this afternoon, 
both as the student body of this institution, and those who repre- 
sent the rural thoughts and interests and desires of the Common- 
wealth, because my subject, assigned by the Principal of the 
Normal School, permits me to say straight from the heart to you 
the thing that I want to say about a rural institution in Massa- 
chusetts and New England about which not all of you are well 
informed, but about which you should be well informed. It is 
one of the unfortunate things about some movements in rural 
affairs that they have failed, in many instances utterly, to recog- 
nize local institutions already in existence and have come into 
the rural field with a propaganda and purpose based upon the 
assumption that there is already there nothing that will serve the 
rural people. I suggest for your earnest thought that any rural 
undertaking is coming in the wrong spirit and will fail of its 
largest purpose that comes in that manner. 


*Stenographically reported. 
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I want to suggest, first of all, that the Grange is peculiarly 
fitted to serve the rural needs, for the reason that it has the equip- 
ment to do it with and the people within its own ranks with whom 
to do it. In this respect it differs from a great many organiza- 
tions and movements of the present time. In other words, if you 
are going to talk about doing for young people, the Grange is in 
a position to talk with you, because it not only has the disposition 
and equipment, but it has the young folks to do for, both in 
Massachusetts and in New England. 

This organization, from its very foundation, has opened its 
doors to all people within its reach above the age of fourteen years, 
and many times has stretched things a little to bring them in a 
little younger, in some cases, to make the family circle complete 
in that organization. Out of 3,500 new members initiated in 
Massachusetts the past year, more than 70% were under the age 
of twenty-five. Out of our total membership of 40,000, three 
years ago, when the United States entered the war, 2,400 young 
men of our membership in this state were accepted for the draft 
and entered their country’s service. When you take a member- 
ship of 40,000 in the state, of whom more than one-half are 
women, and out of the balance find 2,400 who were admitted, 
through examination, into the military service, you get a glimpse 
of the fact that our boys are strong young fellows and that the 
Grange has a membership to do things of interest to young people. 
Therefore it has the field and it has the duty, and if it is to main- 
tain its place, it must do for those young people. 

What are its policies? The Grange policy is this (the rural 
leaders should catch this): To provide community leadership for 
improvement where leadership is needed; to support and assist 
other leadership where support and assistance is the greater need. 
In that co-operative spirit we are trying to do our Grange work 
in Massachusetts. The principle of the Grange is this: To train 
people to do for themselves; to develop the principle of self-help, 
of self-achievement, of self-advancement, and of self-improvement. 
I would like to talk to you for a long while on this point, because 
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it seems to me that here is the supreme test of service—not what 
you do for somebody, but the degree to which you equip and train 
somebody to do for himself something better than he otherwise 
would have done it. The weakness of modern charity is in just 
that line. We do a great deal for people that oftentimes is not 
kindness or charity at all. What we do for people that trains 
them to do better things for themselves is real service. 

Get the field; get the policy; get the principle of the Grange 
organization. Then I want to speak to you of three distinct lines 
of service, very direct, which the Granges of New England are 
trying to do in the way of helping young people. 

First of all, the Grange is trying to help them by the training 
and influence of the “lecture hour.” Some of you are members of 
the Grange. To others the conception is very vague. You think 
of it as a social institution that has come into rural life, a place 





where people come together and have a good time, where they stay 
late, where they eat early, often, and abundantly. Some of you 
know by experience all these things. Those of you who do not 
know by experience, let me give you just a glimpse of the lecture 
hour, as we call it, that is supposed to be the prominent part of 
every one of the 131,000 meetings held in this country, in at least 
8,000 local centers, in between thirty and forty states. First of 
all, catch this word to our Lecturer, who is in supervision of our 
lecture hour. To him we say these words: “Especially encourage 
the young and diffident to become writers, readers and speakers 
in the Grange, and thus develop and direct to greater usefulness 


the latent abilities of your members.” 


Every Lecturer ever in- 
stalled in this country, in the fifty years since the organiza- 
tion of the Grange, has been told to do that thing. And I want 
to indicate to you how it is done. The young people 


in our Grange—a very large proportion under twenty-five 





years of age, both men and women—are given an oppor- 
tunity through that lecture hour. If they can sing they are 


given an opportunity to sing; and many and many a good singer 
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today made the first heroic endeavor in a little circle of sympa- 
thizing friends and neighbors. If that person can write a paper, 
or can be encouraged to try, the lecture hour offers the opportunity. 
Current events offer an opportunity for discussion—discussion cf 
events of interest to the community, state, and nation; and during 
that hour, while we are trying to develop the latent ability of those 
young people, we are weaving around it the social side. Mr. Lee 
spoke about dancing—I rather thought he approved of it. I 
think we are coming to a much broader thought of those things. 
May I suggest to you that if our young people are to dance, there 
is no finer, no safer place for that than on this open floor, with 
father and mother sitting on the outside looking on—as long as 
they can stand it—and then coming on the floor themselves. I 
have seen, over and over again, the three generations of a family— 
the boys and girls, the father and mother, and even the aged grand- 
father—not so much the aged grandmothers, but the aged grend- 
fathers—out on the floor, or, at least, in the grand march or in 
the game of “Tucker”; and I have thought that, stripped of all 
propaganda, and with not much overhead or a lot of machinery, 
where is there a better foundation for community achievement 
than in a place where the whole community, with the varying 
generations of both sexes and all kinds of folks, are brought to- 
gether, having that delightful good time together for an evening, 
in the name of an organization that is nation-wide, reaching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ? 

Do you know, my friends, that in the Granges of Massachusetts 
this year we have twelve Masters, presiding officers, who are under 
twenty-one years of age? Do you know that there are, in Wor- 
cester County alone, today, to my own knowledge, two Masters 
of Granges who are under seventeen years of age, who are pre- 
siding, if you please, over the affairs of an organization of more 
than a hundred members in each case, and who are thereby becom- 
ing, unconsciously but surely, trained into community leadership ? 
And all down the line are other young men and other young 
women who are looking upward in the opportunity that shall be 
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offered in that organization to train them for community leader- 
ship. They are not bringing in something from the outside, but 
they are developing something inside—within them—their own 
best selves, for the largest usefulness by and by. Think of the 
training in self-expression; think of the training in thinking on 
one’s feet, in that parliamentary practice. All these things we 
are seeking to do in 290 Grange communities, or centers, in Massa- 
chusetts ; in 1,700 communities, or centers, in New England; and 
in 8,000 centers and communities in this country, in a rural organ- 
ization that is already in the field, that never had a cent of gov- 
ernment finance in the world, and that is not only self-supporting, 
but self-administrating, self-directing, with no overhead what- 
soever, but meeting and adapting itself to the needs of that local 
community as they shall be revealed to those people. 

Then there is the further call that is not just for the boys, it 
is for the girls as well, and we have today, as we have had every 
year since I can remember, Masters of Granges—any number of 
them—young women. I saw a Grange presided over most accept- 
ably and splendidly by a young woman nineteen years of age, who 
was a Master and a community leader. She did not know it, and 
if you had told her that she was a community leader, she would 
have fainted dead away. She was representing the young people 
in that community as few are enabled to do. I saw, not long ago, 
the Lecturer in the State of Illinois, and after getting acquainted 
with me, she gave me the picture of sixteen young men in that 
community. It was a very small town, with no industry of any 
kind except agriculture. She showed me the picture of these six- 
teen young men, and finally told me, after I had questioned her 
about it, that they were sixteen young men in that local Grange 
of which she was the Lecturer, who had banded themselves to- 
gether under the solemn promise that neither strong drink of any 
kind, tobacco in any form, or profanity in any word whatsover, 
should ever have a part in their lives; and those sixteen young 
men were under that pledge as the result of the leadership of that 
young woman in that Grange, and the picture showed sixteen as 
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fine young men, clean and wholesome young men, as I ever saw 
in my life. And we are developing, through the training of our 
lecture hour, that kind of community leadership. It is not under 
salary; it is not on the pay-roll of the government; it is not on 
anybody’s pay-roll; but it is doing the work, and we are still trying 
to develop and train that sort of leadership for the good of the 
young people of America. 

The second element of service of the Grange is exerting all its 
energies in legislative and other similar lines for educational im- 
provement. I would like to discuss some things that have been 
very near to my heart. The Grange, from its very beginning, has 
been a strong ally of the agricultural college and the secondary 
schools and a good friend of the county agricultural school. I 
was a boy in a little country town so small that you could hardly 
find it on the map. I remember the schoolhouse ; I remember the 
environment, and the sanitary conditions. I have seen the Grange, 
to my great joy and satisfaction, during the years, take a part 
in the school affairs of this Commonwealth, and in the school 
affairs in the little country towns. I have seen it go about to get 
longer terms of school; to get better teachers. I have seen it urg- 
ing greater appropriations for schools, in order that there might 
be longer terms and better teachers; and I have seen rural people 
in the local community go out for better schoolhouses, for better 
environment, for better sanitary conditions. Yes, and they did 
not simply talk about it. They held community improvement 
days, when the men took their teams and went to work to make 
the grounds cleaner and more wholesome. And then I have seen 
the women come and serve the dinner and supper—and I have 
seen those men work harder around that table than they worked 
during the day, because they were full of that spirit of community 





improvement that found its expression in cleaning up around the 
schoolhouse and making the general conditions better. 1 remem- 
ber, as a boy, having to go to an adjacent city for my high school 
education. My father, who worked hard for every dollar that he 
ever had, paid my tuition and my fare twenty miles on the train 
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to get there. Later on, I saw the Grange helping to put on our 
statute books that law by which the tuition is provided, not by 
the parent of the student, but by the town. That is only a step. 
Up in the town of Royalston, ten years ago, two Grange officers 
were staying in a country home over night. Three of the children 
in that home were going to the high school in Athol, and they 
had to be carried. It was hard to spare the horse and buggy 
(there were no flivvers around that home) every day to take the 
young people to Athol and back, and the mother said, “It is pretty 
costly.” One of the men said, “Yes, I know; but your children’s 
tuition is paid.” “Yes,” she said, “but it is a pretty severe bur- 
den for this family to bear the cost of transportation.” The next 
year the Grange went to the state legislature and said, “Up to a 
reasonable limit, why cannot there be a provision whereby the 
towns shall pay the transportation charges of high school pupils?” 
I say, with a great deal of regret, that when we came up to the 
hearings that year we got no support whatsoever from the State 
Board of Education. They threw cold water on the proposition, 
and we lost out. We took Dr. Snedden, who was not informed en 
rural propositions, to attend Grange field meetings the next year. 
We let him see the rural people, the boys and girls. We took 
him to some of the farm homes, and he heard from some of the 
people how great was the need that the State should pay the trans- 
portation expense. The next year—lI think it was nine or ten 
years ago—the State Board of Education backed the proposition 
to the limit, and it went through. You are familiar with the law 
which is on the books today, that helps out on the payment of 
high school transportation, as well as tuition. That was just one 
little thing whereby the Grange helped the young people to help 
themselves, because if the young people were willing to make the 
necessary trip, they were surely deserving of the help. Some 
time ago I rode down from Carlisle to Concord, seven miles, with 
eight high school pupils, and it was one of the finest, sweetest 
groups of boys and girls that I ever saw. It was a live crowd, 


and it was a cold morning. When I got off the train at Concord 
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it was 27 degrees below zero—and I had never dreamed of it! 
If young men and young women are willing to go like that, and 
if they are willing to put the effort and strength into it, then this 
old Commonwealth, and every town and city, ought to be willing 
to do for them up to the very limit. The Grange has said, as 
one of its fundamental principles: You must give our boys and 
girls just as many weeks of schooling as possible, in just as good 
an environment as possible, with as good teachers as money will 
buy. We have got to stand by them to the limit, with all the legis- 
lative influence and strength of this organization. 

The Grange also has an Educational Fund, whereby we have 
sought to encourage the young people of our Granges to be ambi- 
tious and then to back them up in a practical fashion. I suppose 
there comes a time in the life of every young man or young woman 
when a little money means more than it ever will again. That is 
when they have finished their high school training, by dint of 
scrimping and saving on the part of the father and mother, and 
they have come to the point of graduation and they want to go on 
to college, to normal school, business school, training school, or 
somewhere else; and probably there is the most pathetic picture 
in the home life of America. The children have come up to that 
point, and they have that great longing to go further, and the 
father and mother realize that financially it is almost impossible 
for them to arrange it. On the one hand, that great, earnest 
ambition of those splendid boys and girls, and on the other hand 
there are the limited resources of a sacrificing father and mother. 
That is the most pathetic picture in American life; and right in 
there the introduction of a little financial assistance probably 
means more than it will ever again in the life of those young people. 
And so, ten years ago nearly, in this very city of Worcester, 
we started the Educational Aid Fund of the Massachusetts 
State Grange, the purpose of which was to loan money to young 
men and women to enable them to get an education. Our purpose 
was not to give them the money—catch the principle which I have 
been emphasizing—not to give it, but to loan the money. So we 
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created, nine years ago, in the Worcester Y. M. C. A., that Eduea- 
tional Aid Fund, whereby we loan to young men and young women 
desiring to go on, limited sums of money to be paid back at the 
conclusion of their school term. I will not mention the terms 
at the beginning, because they have been recently enlarged. A 
young man or young woman leaving high school and desiring to 
go on is loaned $150 the first year at 2% interest. If they make 
good that year and pass the necessary examinations and desire 
to go on, that note of $150 is renewed and they are loaned another 
$150, and that may be continued for four years, so that at the con- 
clusion of their four years of college training, or other school 
work, they are in debt $600, on which they have paid only 2% 
interest during their school term. Then, as they go out into active 
life and earn wages or salaries, they are permitted to make rea- 
sonable arrangements for the payment of the money, depending 
upon the compensation and the work they enter. At that time 
they begin to pay 4% interest, instead of 2%. I remember well, 
when we launched this proposition in the Worcester Y. M. C. A., 
the generally enthusiastic response which it received. However, 
there sat behind me a fellow who said this under his breath—and 
I hope I shall never see that man again, here or hereafter: “Oh, 
fiddlesticks! unreliable young people; what a foolish thing to do!” 
Unreliable young people! His assumption was that because it 
was dealing with young people who, in the main, had personally 
no financial responsibility, as the banks would look at it, it was 
all foolishness and it would not work. I will tell you how it has 
worked. During those nine years we have loaned, in varying sums, 
—for some have used the money only for a year; many, of course, 
having taken a two-year course, some three, and others four—dur- 
ing those nine years, on that basis (although I will mention that at 
the beginning it was $100 a year which was loaned, the amount hav- 
ing been later increased to meet the larger expenses) $27,000, un- 
der the terms which I have stated, have been loaned to 165 boys and 
girls. 72 of those young people have paid back every dollar of 
principal and interest that they borrowed. 84 are today returning 
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money to us, and they have very nearly completed their payments. 
Out of the entire amount loaned to 165 young people, we have 
lost in only one case, that of a young man who went to war and 
has not been able since he returned to pay, as I believe ultimately 
he will pay. That is the record of the nine years. May I now 
repeat this in condensed form? 165 students have borrowed 
$27,000. 72 have paid up in full. 84 are still paying. There 
is only one in the entire number to whom we have loaned that 
we can in any sense count as a loss. “Unreliable young people!” 
I certainly hope I shall never, here or hereafter, see that fellow 
again! During the last year we had 30 applications for loans, 
and this year bids fair to bring us a larger number of applications 
than last. Did the money come from the United States Govern- 
men? Did it come from the treasury of the Commonwealth? Did 
it come from the pockets of the wealthy? No; it came from 240 
different subordinate Granges. They have raised this fund, which 
today amounts to more than $20,000, by giving entertainmenta 
and similar affairs, and nearly all of this sum is out on loans at 
the present time to young people throughout the Commonwealth. 
In other words, because our Granges are mostly in rural communi- 
ties, it has been the dollars of the rural people themselves which 
have been put into a fund to help the rural boys and girls to do 
for themselves through the better training that higher education 
brings. 

Just a word to tell where these young people went to school. 
Right away, when the fund was proposed, some one said, “You 
will educate some more boys away from the farm and into useless- 
ness.” Where did they go? Out of the 165, they went to schools 
as follows: 39 went to agricultural colleges—35 in Massachusetts 
and 4 outside the state. They took a very complete course and 
are making good. 25 went to business and trade schools; 32 went 
to normal schools in this and other states. In other words, out of 
165, 96 went straight for real business, either agriculture, or in- 
dustry, or teaching. 

These things that I have been telling you are all plain, homely 
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things, and I came here this afternoon just to tell you these plain, 
homely, practical things about an institution that is on the ground. 
It has not come in on the great wave of modern movements for 
rural progress. Perhaps we had not better start discussion on 
that line, for we might not all think alike; but any modern move- 
ment for rural improvement that fails to recognize and try to 
co-operate with institutions that are already on the ground in 
the community and doing the work, is starting wrong, and you 
may take that exactly as you please. The Grange has been on 
the ground 54 years 





almost 50 years in Massachusetts—and we 
have today almost 300 local Grange units in the State. Our 
field is broad, to help the young people, because we have the 
equipment and we have the young people. Our policy is to pro- 
vide community leadership for improvement where leadership is 
needed ; to co-operate with other organizations where co-operation 
is the greater need. Our principle is to train the people to do 
for themselves, rather than doing too much for them,—in other 
words, to develop from within, rather than bringing in from with- 
out. 

I bring you this hasty picture straight from the heart of a com- 
munity institution that is old, that is practical, that is homely, 
that is substantial, and I bespeak for it and its work, in all the 


rural plans that you and others may make, your earnest, honest 
study and thought. 


What Can the Out-of-Doors Do for Our 
Children ? 


Dr. Cuartes A, Eastman, NortHampton, Mass. 
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HAVE been an interested listener to all the discus- 
sions. You have everything technically complete. 
We will now discuss something that is free—open 
air—out-of-doors. It was not long ago that I sat 
with an old, old chief in Washington, and trans- 
lated to him a few things that were in the Con- 
gressional Record. I came to the words, “raw 
material,” and he said, “What do you mean by 
that?’ I said, ‘Earth, and trees, and stones, uncut, unpolished, 
unground, That is what the white man calls raw material.” He 
shook his head and he said: “There is only one raw material, 
and that is fresh air coming through rich sunshine. All things 
live on that; all things come from that, the animate and the 
inanimate—and inanimate things are animated by it.” 

Another one not long ago said to me: “We came from Nature, 
and we must return to Nature; between times we must replenish 
our bodies with that Nature. When we do not do it we suffer.” 

Not a great while ago a returned student brightly said, when 
he was asked why he did not make some use of his modern educa- 
tion: “It is too much canned ; it is not good food—not all the time. 
It poisons us when it is opened to the fresh air.” I do not know 
how much he meant by it, but there is really something in those 
remarks. We are getting away from the fresh air and the out-of- 
doors. We need to be normal, to be agile, not only in our muscles 
but in our mental forces, not only in our intellectuality but in 
our morality. The trouble with civilized morality is that it is 
eanned and stiff, and it cracks everywhere when you move it. 
The point of it is, out-of-doors means God; out-of-doors means 
mystery, and that means God. Fresh air and sunshine are God’s 
own forces, coming out of His own laboratory. 
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So, I think, most civilizations die of a nerve collapse, because 
they have shut the fresh air out, because out-of-doors is cut out, 
because they have tried to hover the little ones, to harness them 
up and pin them down, and they are prejudiced against nature 
and fresh air from the time they were born, and they have no 
freedom. That is what kills civilization—nervous collapse. You 
say to the child, “Look out! that plant or that bug will poison you” ; 
and when that child gets off from the street, off from the pave- 
ment, he cannot see himself, and his head goes round, and he 
can’t get home when he gets into a little grove of trees; and when 
he gets into the pure, fresh air,—oh, he is going to catch cold! 
The very thing on which we and all things live—you have preju- 
diced him against all that. You have prejudiced his soul against 
God. 

But beyond all that, I will say to teachers that they cannot teach 
unless they have fresh air and sunshine 





lots of it; out-of-doors— 
lots of it. You cannot point to the leaders of your civilization 
for two thousand years but what they are nature’s children, includ- 
ing Christ. They are out-of-door children—children brought up 
on the hillsides, not afraid to go barefoot, and to go around with 
dogs and cows; and the grown-up children to whom you can point 
with pride today, the men who carry the heaviest burdens, were 
that kind of children. They come from out-of-doors places, away 
up in mountainside hamlets. 

Your Bible says, ““What if a man should gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” The Indian says, ‘‘What if a man should 
own the whole United States and lose his nervous system?” The 
more brain meshes you have, the sooner you go to the insane 
asylum! If you do not iron out your nerve kinks until you are 
all bunches, you cannot expect to be well and happy. You must 
not allow your little children to contract rheumatism and nerve 
ailments by watching them and pinning them down until they are 
merely bundles of nerves—and they get into that condition before 
they are thirty years old, and then they lose their teeth and all 
their hair comes out! 
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People used to say that animals are brutes, but I find in recent 
years they are the most civilized creatures in the world. We used 
to see ten thousand buffaloes around in the Dakotas and Montana. 
We have seen thousands of antelopes on the Missouri bottoms and 
on the Dakota prairies. We followed them around ’way back 
in the 60’s and 70’s, before they were wiped out. We scarcelv 
ever saw a murdered one, except what the wolves killed. They 
did not murder each other, as people do. There was occasionally 
one here and there, but as a rule they had more self-control, more 
self-respect. It takes considerable provocation to arouse them and 
excite them; but in these last few years, in studying civilization, 
I find that it does not take a snap of the fingers to get a ‘civilized” 
man to fire upon another man—and he will do it for fifty cents 
in these days! The cause of this condition is a lack of fresh air— 
too many kinks in his nervous system. 

It is time that we should put up the windows and let the boys 
and girls out. I go into a farmhouse, and I immediately begin 
to sneeze and cough. Why, some of those parlors have not been 
opened for two years! Those people live in the open, and yet 
they can bear to sleep in the worst kind of air. And that is what 
happens to our Indians when they come into house life. They 
do not understand it. They have forgotten that the wind goes 
through the tepee in every direction and up through the smoke- 
hole. And the Indians went into houses and tried to sleep the 
same as they did before—whole families of them in the same 
room—and they died like sheep. They are getting over that; 





they are recovering from that now. But it is vitally necessary 
that we should wake up to all these things. What is the use in 
turning the whole United States into a flower-bed and losing your 
own nervous system and going to the insane asylum ? 

Another thing. We are the youngest civilization, and we are 
already senile. We show every indication of it. One hundred 
years ago these hills were occupied by people who chopped their 
own wood, who milked their own cows. The young people did 
everything on the farm and then walked to school—eight or ten 
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miles, some of them. They worked their way through academies. 
Their nervous systems were in fine shape, and it is their nervous 
systems that you have been enjoying thus far—the blossom of 
that you have been enjoying. The country used to supply blood 
to the city, but the country population cannot do it now. Here, 
in New England today there is no one left in the country but the 
old couples, unless they are Poles or have taken up farming for 
pleasure. There are no young people there, except in the summer 
time. We are moving that way in the summer, and it is a good 
sign. People are going to summer camps and are building bunga- 
lows—it is surely a good sign. I predict that the time will come 
when we shall have an entirely out-of-door school. These are 
necessary, and I believe we shall have them, except in the coldest 
part of the year or in the coldest localities. The gymnasium is 
not the best place for young people to develop their muscles. Our 
vitality comes from the sun, and only the light from the sun comes 
through the windows, not its life-giving properties. So that kind 
of development just blocks our muscles. We are only puffing . 
up our muscles; we are not creating strength or endurance. We 
may for a moment be able to lift a heavy weight or to make a 
heavy blow, but there is no life or true strength there, and it all 
goes against the nervous system. It is all right for elderly people 
to use the gymnasium—I am about the right age for the gymna- 
sium now. Old people cannot over-develop the body, and they 
need the kind of exercise that is provided in the gymnasium; but 
the formative age should use no machinery in their development. 
They should season their muscles in the sun, in the fresh air, in 
the spring water coming down from the mountain, with a jump 
into the clean brooks and lakes of the mountains. That is where 
you get your nerve tonic. 

And you must begin with the child. Why, the old Indian man 
used to rub the child’s legs with snow and then wash it off with 
ice water, and after that he would rub him with hot oil, and the 
little fellow was waterproof! They probably knew that God made 
all these laws, and we are creatures of habit, and we can get into 
that habit. God produced man without any fur on his back, with- 
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out downy feathers on his chest, and He intended that he should 
live naked pretty nearly all the time. The Indian followed that 
idea, and used that hardening process with the child in order to 
accustom him to the inclemency of the climate and to introduce 
him to the world in a vigorous way. You and I would believe 
that the child would die of pneumonia in twenty-four hours. We 
think such treatment is impossible, but the people who lived here 
thousands of years ago had physical knowledge above ours, so far 
as the physical nature and habits of man are concerned. The 
Indian used to eat one meal a day. Why, in some of the tribes, 
if a man were to run for two or three days, he would be allowed 
to eat but one meal, and that in the evening. And he would not 
eat any vegetables—just meat. And the doctor says now that that 
would not do, for it would be bad for the kidneys! It is all a 
matter of habit. Your whole body can be accustomed to one thing 
or to another. The thing is, what is best for the good of your 
body and for the next generation, so that humanity may continue 
indefinitely? What is the best food, canned food or fresh food ? 
Close, hot air in steam-heated rooms, or out-of-doors ? 

You go through the Indian reservation, and you see a little, 
frail tepee standing outside a large frame-house. You go up to 
the tepee, and you will see a woman ninety years old living there. 
Her grandchildren, returned students, civilized Indians, are shiv- 
ering in the frame-house, and she does not care to go in. She 
remains outside—poor, feeble old woman; she lives there in the 
little tepee, with no mattress even to sleep on, just a quilt spread 
on the ground—and she lives there twelve months in the year. 
What do you say to that? Is she normal, or what? She knew 
that life; she had lived through that, and she understood 
that kind of life, and she was not going to go inside the house 
and catch all the various things that her grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren were having—and she is an active woman at eighty 
or ninety. 

What can the out-of-doors do for you? You cannot measure it. 
Your race will continue as long as you practice that kind of living. 








So far as your physical and nervous system is concerned, you and 
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your posterity would be sure of good health. But the way we are 
going, we are topheavy, and after a time we will not have any legs. 
We are pretty nearly flying up in the air now, and we are cramp- 
ing our legs so that by and by we will not have any circulation 
at all. We must be natural human beings—we must, if we are 
going to be intelligent, spiritual people. Remember, there is 
nothing in canned heat, so far as spirituality is concerned. Spirit- 
uality is entirely out-of-doors. Christ found it out-of-doors, and 
everybody who lives the spiritual life finds it out-of-doors. When 
the Indian lived out-of-doors he made his own gods, and the people 
who live indoors make their own god. He who lives out-of-doors 
sees God in every phase of nature, and he is spiritual. So, in 
any light in which you put it, the out-of-doors can do much for us. 
And we must put our children out. We must give them good 
leadership. Sometimes education seems like eating shredded 
wheat biscuit without sugar and cream. There is no spirituality 
in it; there is no life in it. It is practically a little, condensed 
pill that you are taking all the time, and it goes against our phy- 
sical life. Perhaps it is all right in a business way, but it goes 
against our physical and soul life, and we have got to put into it 
something wonderful—the fresh air and the sunshine. That is 
where God lives. As the Indian says, ““That is God.” God, him- 
self, is the whole atmosphere, all creation. 

I shall never forget how an old Indian rebuked the young 
Indians for buying bright little trinkets. He said to the young 
people who wore them, “What do you call those?’ “Those are 
jewels—diamonds, and so on,” they said. The old fellow shook 
his head and replied: “We used to walk over those. There is only 
one jewel, and that is the dewdrop on the blade of grass. And 
when the sun shines on it, we can see it twinkle—God’s jewel; 
and when it drops down, everybody is prancing and dancing; and 
then the jewels come down in the brooklets and then into the 
mighty rivers, and then to the ocean. They cut mountains in two, 
and only to be born again in the mid-sky, when God’s sun kisses 
the ocean—and they will go on and on, being born again and again, 
It is the only jewel the Indian had, and he washes in it morning 
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and evening; and when there is no lake, the Indian washes on the 
grass. There he gets his magnetism, there he is revived, and the 
Indian sees God in every phase of His creation.” Some of the 
old Indians have a little philosophy—elementary philosophy, and 
it is clear as crystal. And there is something in the Indian’s 
philosophy that we can use. There is no race that can discard 
sunshine and fresh air and live long. There is no race that can 
be godly if it discards sunshine and fresh air. We must put our 
children out-of-doors. Let the teachers be trained in the fresh air. 
They cannot give anything in the line of knowledge that will stick 
unless they have fresh air. That is the only place where you can 
find the true leaders again—out-of-doors. And they will be agile, 
supple, not only in physical action, but in mind and in soul, be- 
cause they are saturated with fresh air and God’s sunshine. They 
are flexible. They fit anywhere. They are magnetic. 

One of the best Indian tribes that ever existed was developed 
in the Northwest, and was founded by children. Away up in the 
Lake Superior region, at the time of the advent of the Frenchmen 
in that part of the country, came the Algonquins with their clubs 
and hatchets and attacked the Indians living on an island in one 
of those lakes. The children of the tribe were playing on one of 
the nearby islands. The attackers killed all the grown persons 
of the tribe, but as the children were playing on the other island 
they did not find them. When the children came back, they found 
that their village was burned up and their parents were killed. 
The oldest, a girl, was about fourteen years old. The next in age 
was a boy about thirteen years old. The children elected a chief 
at once. She was the chieftainess, but they had an acting chief. 
To the girl came every matter for final decision. Those Indians 
are now on the Missouri River, above the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone River. That tribe was founded by children, and they were, 
before civilization touched them, the noblest tribe that we ever 
knew. 

And so the child is trustworthy. If you give him into the hand 
of God in the wilderness he will find philosophy, and with these 
teachings we are sure of a sound civilization. 
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Can the Story-Teller Contribute Anything 
to Rural Community ? 


Saran A, Marsie, Drrecror or KINDERGARTEN TRAINING, STATE 
Norma Scuoor, Worcester, KinpERGARTEN ADVISER, 
Scnoot DrepartTMENT, Crry or Worcester. 
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= ORE and more, in these days, the leaders of educa- 


tional thought are coming to recognize the signifi- 
cance of nature’s informal means of training her 
children. Natural play has been found one of the 
most valuable means of education, because it is 
nature’s own way, and corresponds to the child’s 
maturing mental and physical powers. Manual 
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training has been increased, because it is the child’s 


natural means of expression, as important to him as speech. 
Story-telling has come to be recognized as the earliest, the sim- 
plest, and one of the most effective means of impressing upon the 
new generation the lessons that have been learned by those who 
have gone before. 

Long before teachers or textbooks appeared instruction was giveu 
in story form to the children. The mothers handed on whatever 
housewifely lore they possessed. The young boys, grouped about 
the evening campfire, thrilled to the story of old deeds of valor, 
and braced their souls to vie with the heroes who had won admira- 
tion of their fathers’ fathers. In fact, among primitive peoples, 
the story was almost the only means of telling natural truths and 
promoting religious ideals. 

Every race has its heritage of folk-tales and myths, which have 
a far larger meaning than just the entertainment of the young. 
Scientists study these stories of the past because they not only 
reflect the social and religious ideals of the people, but because 
they have shaped those ideals and given them form and power. 

Almost every country of the earth has honored its story-tellers. 
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The great stories of Homer and Plutarch formed most of the 
educational content of Greece and Rome at an early date, and the 
influence of the Old Testament stories upon Hebrew life can 
scarcely be computed. The Greatest Teacher of all made such 
skillful use of the parable, that we associate most of His teaching 
with the stories thus told. 

In our own language and times, we acknowledge a debt of 
reform to the stories of Dickens, to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Black 
Beauty, and to many of the modern novels which are social and 
ethical ideals expressed in story form. 

Today many other agencies have recognized the value of story- 
telling, and are making use of it for educational, moral and social 
ends. Take, for example, our public libraries, which we obviously 
connect with the written form of language as an educational 
means. ‘There is scarcely a public library today which does not 
use story-telling as its most effective means of interesting chil- 
dren in books. Librarians realized that the read story is not as 
impressive, not as vivid, not as surely directive, as the told story. 
And the told story has the additional advantage of being chosen 
by an adult and controlled by that adult, so that only the best 
reaches the child. 

Art museums make a splendid contribution to our educational 
life, especially along cultural lines. How do we entice children 
into our art museums? By means of story-telling. The pictures 
and other works of art are interpreted for them in story form, 
until, when their adult judgment. and appreciation have matured, 
we leave them to derive their own stories from the canvas and the 
statue. We trust them to do this, but it is surprising to find how 
many adults one finds at museum story hours. 

Our playgrounds are one of the modern sources of story-telling. 
That splendid movement which seeks to provide opportunity for 
physical, educational, and moral development at times when the 
school doors are closed, has found that its work can best be rounded 
out and completed by stories. In plays and games and industrial 
work we have to meet conditions as they are. These are realistic 
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situations which have to be met in a practical way. In stories 
we may have, and often do find, a purely idealistic situation. We 
may control our characters and events so that they follow the best 
and highest lines of conduct. We may produce an environment 
different from the playground, and foretell how life should be led 
in this other environment. We may bring great and noble char- 
acters from the past to strengthen our everyday contacts with 
human nature. The story, because of its informality and its 
universal appeal, is the best way known of supplementing the 
activities of the playground. 

Copying the playground, where there is no such designated 
space, and where there is an adult, inactive audience to consider, 
story-telling has been carried out in street groups, in community 
centers, and in club rooms. One of my most interesting experi- 
ences was when, as a country teacher, and using a men’s club 
house as a schoolroom, I was asked to hold a story evening for 
men. The mothers had visited the kindergarten and had heard 
stories told to the children. They asked if they might have a 
story afternoon all their own, and I suspect that they encouraged 
the fathers to ask for an evening of stories. It was a delightful 
occasion, principally because the audience was encouraged to add 
its own stock of stories, and in the end the guests provided most 
of the entertainment. 

It is in such cosmopolitan, informal groups as these that the 
story makes its greatest contribution to good citizenship. An 
audience that cannot be preached at, that cannot take part in a 
common activity, that is not interested in the same business and 
profession, can always be held together by a good story-teller. 
Whether in town or grange hall, in the schoolhouse after hours, 
or better still, just out of doors in some quiet spot, I think that 
we cannot afford to miss the opportunity that such a gathering 
would give us, an opportunity to instill some fine lessons in citizen- 
ship through the oldest and most universal means of instruction, 
the story. 
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There are so many kinds of messages that can wing their way 
in story form. There are the facts, the realities of life, the truths 
of nature, which by disregard or misuse cause so much sorrow 
and misfortune. Clothed in story form, these facts or realities 
may be dramatically brought to attention, and without antagonism 
or dryness. 

There are the ideals of life, the splendid high places in life, 
that we all should be striving to reach, but that so many of you 
find are a long way off. 


What is more inspiring or comforting 
than to hear : 


1 story where the characters really were good or 
really were rewarded? It matters not whether the characters 
themselves are real or not. 

Then there is that great balance-wheel of life, our sense of 
humor. How badly that sometimes needs stirring up! Think 
how many tense moments have been relieved by a good laugh. I 
have often wished that the humorous story could be tried as a 
strike-breaker or averter. A good laugh breaks into our dark and 
grumbling thoughts like a ray of sunshine, and we feel better 
and more sane for the relaxation. 

I have great faith in what a story may do for an audience. [ 
know that a little search will reveal good story-tellers in every 
community. The problem may be how to catch your audience, 
but the other speakers of the-day have shown us many ways of 
gathering people together. Let us break in on these grange and 
playground audiences with our stories of the past and visions of 
the future, with our tears and our laughter, and I know that we 
shall send them away better equipped to meet the realities of 
life, with higher ideals for the future, and with a friendlier feel- 
ing toward their fellow-men. 








— 






























American Notes—Editorial 


The regeneration of society always begins at the top, among the 
reflective, inspired, altruistic members of the human group; and then 
works downward and outward, reaching finally the lowest and least 
fortunate. ‘The Israelites in Egypt did not band themselves together 
of their own accord and make the daring attempt to regain their inde- 
pendence. They were led out of bondage by a great, inspired, self- 
sacrificing Leader, who devoted himself to their service in spite of 
their cringing fears, their backslidings, and nrg ae og against him. 
African slavery in America was abolished, not by the efforts of the 
slaves themselves, but by the self-sacrificing altruis sm of the best people 
of the time—those who knew the priceless value of freedom for them- 
selves, and were eager to extend its sacred benefits to all others, even 
to the lowliest. This important truth should never be forgotten by 
those who are engaged in education—the work of amelioration. The 
ideas held by the active leaders of thought today will govern the qual- 
ity of the civilization of tomorrow. Ideas filter slowly down into the 
mind of the great mass of plodding humanity; then we see their 
fruition. But the teacher must see the vision clearly, and must draw 
his own inspiration from the highest sources, or he may lose heart in 
the trying task imposed upon him. 

* * * * 

Because TEACHING is the primary factor in the progress of civil- 
ization, we should seek more and more to enlist genius in this creative 
work. In no other field can ability be made to count for so much, if 
the standard of judgment be altruistic—if benefits conferred are to 
determine the worth of the work. Genius itself should be the first 
to see this. A little insight should enable any one to see that the 
enlightenment of the human soul is the greatest possible service to 
be rendered by any man to the society in which he lives. 

But, on the other hand, we should all do everything in our power 
to change the whole attitude of the popular mind toward education. 
At present society bestows its richest emoluments upon the “captains 
of industry,” the warriors, and the rulers,—the men of practical force 
who “take” what they want, too often without regard to the welfare 
of others. We have just passed a crisis in human history, in which 
the attempt was made to establish this law of might as the supreme 
law of the world. The issue leaves the future in the hands of the 
great ENLIGHTENERS of humanity. Not to dominate, not to give 
law, but to enlighten is the greatest achievement. But the genius 
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which can best perform this service thrives best in the atmosphere of 
appreciation. Let us begin to build our monuments to the benefac- 
tors of the world, and let us bestow our emoluments upon those who 
truly serve us, and our laurels upon those who are the grace of hu- 
manity. A great inspired prophet may serve to the end those who 
despise and reject him, but ordinary mortals need as much encour- 
agement as they can get from day to day. 
ok K * * 


The true teacher is one who has convictions, ideals, enthusiasms 
which he cannot wholly repress even in the routine of daily drudgery. 
Children are intuitive. They are sensitive to mental and moral at- 
mospheres. They get by contagion what is in the teacher, even though 
he strive to repress it. Emerson says, “We teach above our will.” 
Some teachers get results out of all proportion to the apparent effort 
put forth, because they quicken the minds of their pupils by their 
own dynamic enthusiasm, Others, though painstaking and method- 
ical and conscientious, get meagre results, because they have not life 
in themselves. Only life begets life; and only enthusiasm enkindled 
by the highest ideals will accomplis sh the true education, which is 
both the quickening and enlightenment of the pupil. 


One of the most acute problems which confronts Normal Schools 
is that of insuring adequate knowledge of the common branches on 
the part of those who graduate. In the State Normal School at Bell- 
ingham, Washington, this problem is being solved in a new way. 
Standardized tests in common branches are being given to all its 
students. It is expected that they will meet as a minimum the stand- 
ard required for the eighth grade. After the policy has become well 
established, these standards will be gradually raised. 

The passing of standardized tests is made a condition of admission 
to courses in special methods and to practice teaching. Also, it is a 
prerequisite for any certificate issued by the school. Those who fail 
in any standardized test, must take that subject in class. They are 
assigned to this review class without increasing the number of hours 
per “week in their regular schedule of work. ‘W hile they must earn 
a credit in this course, this credit does not count toward graduation. 
Thus, a knowledge of the common branches is made compulsory for 
progress in the Normal School course, and lack of such knowledge 
lengthens the time taken to complete the course. 

In addition to this forward step, all students are required to undergo 
a physical examination, and they must take such remedial steps as 
may be necessary to correct physical defects and improve their health. 
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After such steps have been taken, they are given another examination. 
The results of the physical examination and their health record are 
put on file in the office of the appointment bureau. Mental tests are 
given to all students, and their rating, likewise, is put on file in the 
office of the appointment bureau. While physical and mental ratings 
are not at the present time made public, nor given to those who seek 
teachers, they are a very important aid to the bureau in making intel- 
ligent recommendations. 


“If an immigrant from a non-English-speaking country chooses to 
learn English in the publie schools of America, he must select with 
care the place of his residence, for only one city in five has any public- 
schooling provision.” So says the book “Schooling of the Immigrant,’ 
which has recently come from the press of Harper & Brothers, and 
is the first of eleven Americanization studies now being made under 
the auspices of Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

“It is evident from the statistics gathered that his chances of 
finding a school in any urban community increased 40 per cent from 
1914-15 to 1918-19; but he also has an eight times better chance if 
he goes to a place having more than 1,000 foreign-born residents than 
if he goes to one having less than that number. If he will also pick 
out a place having a population of over 25,000, he will have about 
seven chances in ten of finding public-schooling provision; on the 
other hand, he has one chance in ten in a town of less than 10,000 
population. There has been, in general, an increase in the number 
of places having facilities; the number has increased from 350 places 
in 1914-15 to 504 in 1918-19. But more important still is it that 
an increase should be found in the class of places which, roughly 
speaking, need it most. Although it cannot be stated dogmatically, 
in general those places having over 1,000 foreign-born residents can 
be said to have more of a problem than those having less than 1,000 
foreign-born. Of this class of cities, 318, or 37 per cent, had some 
work in 1914-15, and 419, or 48 per cent, reported such work in 
1918-19. The increase for these places has been greater than that 
in the country at large, but the provision may still be said to be only 
half of what is needed.” 

The Department of Education of the Division of School Extension, 
of North Carolina, is doing some most interesting work in sending 
motion pictures into the out-of-the-way communities of the state. 
After a number of experiments it was decided that if the people could 
not come to see the pictures, the Department of Education would take 
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the pictures to the people. So they gathered together all the equip- 
ment necessary for an entertainment of motion pictures, set it up on 
an automobile truck, purchased a supply of films, and were ready 
to take the pictures to the people. Everything for a theater, except 
the seats, were provided. Mounted on a three- -quarter ton Dodge 
truck with panel body was a Zenith Portable Motion Picture Pro- 
jector, equipped with a Mazda projector lamp and a spherical mirror 
reflector, a Delco light plant for generating electrical current, with 
extension cord and so forth, and a supply of films packed in metal 
eases. ‘This truck, thus equipped, visits every community center twice 
a month and gives a program of pictures consisting of six reels, 
two of which treat of dramatic or historical subjects, two of purely 
educational value, and two of good, clean comedy. 

A librarian has been appointed, who has charge of the films and 
directs their circulation, purchases new films, and keeps always on the 
look-out for new films, especially those of an educational nature. 
The extent of the service of the Department of Education may be 
realized when it is known that this department now has twenty county 
units going full time, holding four hundred community meetings each 
month, with a monthly attendance of 45,000 people. 


We note with deep interest, though with some misgivings, the organ- 
ization of a new educational society and the launching, in connection 
with the same, of a new educational journal. At the recent meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Association, 
at Atlantic City, the first meeting of the new society was held, for 
purposes of organizing the same. In the words of an official circular, 
the founders announce as follows the objects of the society, which is 
to be known as “The National Conference on Educational Method,” 
with headquarters at 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago, IIL: 

“The main object of the society is the improvement of supervision 
and teaching. Aside from the annual meeting, which will be held at 
the same time and place as the other chief educational meetings in 
February, the principal means of accomplishing the purposes of the 
society will be a monthly magazine, called the Journal of Educational 
Method, edited by Dr. James F. Hosic, founder of the English 
Journal. This will differ from all the journals available in that it 
will not attempt to cover every phase of education or the highly 
specialized work of the research laboratories, but will concentrate 
upon the common interests of principals, supervisors, and teachers.” 

Two classes of members are ae for, active and associate, the 
annual dues being $5.00 and $2.00 respectively. 
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Our misgivings relate to the proposed “official organ” of the new 
society, rather than to the Society itself. They arise out of our long 
experience in the field of educational journalism, during which we 
have seen many new publishing ventures launched under flying colors, 
only to run their short courses and pass into an “innocuous desue- 
tude.” The workers in the teaching profession are still so inadequately 
paid, and the field of educational journalism is already so fully occu- 
pied, that it would seem to have been better to have utilized some 
existing medium in preference to adding another to the list. However, 
the sponsors for the new enterprise will command the respect of the 
entire educational world, and in full sympathy with their objects, we 
offer them the “glad hand,” and trust that their new society and its 
journal will accomplish all that their far-reaching vision anticipates. 


Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Charles A. Beard and Mary 
R. Beard. Macmillan Company. 

The title of this book purposely leaves out the definite and the indefi- 
nite articles. It is neither “A” History nor “The” History of the United 
States. It is History,—studies in history, caleulated to interest its 
students and readers and make them think for themselves about the great 
problems that the people of the United States have been and are working 
out. It is History for mature pupils in the High School or Junior 
College. It does not recount incidents merely for the story,—but it stu- 
dies events and discloses causes and traces effects and suggests prob- 
lems that have been faced,—and others that must be faced. It is there- 
fore the most dynamic text book on history that we remember ever to 
have seen. Fortunate, indeed, are the classes that will go over these 
suggestive chapters, in the classroom, with a live, eager teacher who 
realizes that he or she is dealing with the real men and women of the 
next cycle, to whom must come problems like those already solved and 
others which can only be solved rightly by the application of the prin- 
ciples followed by those whose thoughts and deeds are analysed in this 
volume. It begins with “The great Migration to America,” and closes 
with “The Administration of President Wilson and the World War.” 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Charles A. Elwood, Ph. D. 
American Book Company. 

Those readers who are especially interested in the series of splendid 
articles which we are publishing in EpucaATION, on Sociology, contributed 
by Professor Joseph T. Williams,* will be especially interested in this 
new volume. It was originally written as an elementary text for high 
schools, colleges and reading circles. It is here brought down to date 
and two entirely new chapters have been added to the material of the 
earlier editions. These are respectively upon “The Bearing of Modern 
Psychology upon Social Problems” and “A Theoretical Summary.” The 
revised text will help in solving problems of reconstruction growing out 
of and following the World War. The author truly says that “The 
United States affords the greatest sociological laboratory, for American 
students, at least, that can possibly be found.” 


*This month’s instalment is omitted on account of the Rural School program, which 
occupies the entire space of this number of Education, Prof. Williams, however, will con- 
tinue his series in the next uumber of our magazine, and will discuss the sociological theo- 
ries of Arthur J. Todd, following this in the September number by a consideration of Pro- 
fessor Ellwood ’s philosophy of the subject. Hditor of Education. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. By John L. Tormey, B. S. A., and Rolla C. 
Lawry, B.S. A. American Book Company. 

The Smith-Hughes Act, passed by Congress in 1917, calls for “directed 
and supervised practice in agriculture for at least six months.” It is a 
wise provision; and text-books must be had, to enable the schools to f 
carry it into effect. This book is one of the most practical school texts 
in its subject, that we have seen. Its material furnishes fundamental i 
information, places emphasis on class discussion, directs attention to 
prevalent practices on real and successful farms, and furnishes at the 
end of each chapter valuable exercises and suggestions for home proj- 
ects. Besides general fundamental principles of the science, there is 4 
abundant and suggestive discussion of the practical problems of the 
amateur or the professional farmer who keeps horses, cattle, sheep, goats, 
swine or poultry. It would be hard to find a better manual either for the 





classroom or the home, where these subjects are of importance. ' 
BUSINESS ENGLISH PROJECTS. By W. Wilbur Hatfield. Mac- 
millan Company. 
This book arouses the pupil’s interest from the first sentence,—which 
tells him that he is “going into business to win.” It teaches him how 
to win through expression, in direct, apt, cogent fashion, and it makes % 
him realize this by giving him definite situations to face and conditions es 
to meet, and showing how to meet them, so far as self-expression in : 
language goes. Unquestionably, trade is very frequently won or lost by a 
means of the spoken or written word. This book is well worth careful | , 


study by all who would win, whether in business or social life. It is a 
book for the classroom, or for the salesroom, or for the unoccupied hours 





om the train or in one’s home. 






AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE. By Henry Reed Burch, Ph. D. Mac- 
millan Company. 
The elements of economics are presented in the problem form and as 








unfolded or unfolding in our American civic and social life. There are 






chapters on Production, Consumption, Exchange, Distribution and Eco- 
nomic Reform. Incidental to these larger topics are discussions of such 






matters as standards of wealth, labor and its problems, immigration, 






business organization, monopolies, finance, the theory of profits, ete. 






Each chapter closes with some apt questions for study and recitation. 






SERIES LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN FRENCH. With Elementary 
Grammatical and Composition Exercises. By Edgar Ewing Brandon, 
| j A. M., Univ. D. Part II. Modern Language Press. 

A second number in a progressive series, for French classes. Well 
gotten up; it especially aims to enable the pupil to read and understand 







the language without translating it into English. 





